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West Side Storage Warehouses, 


593, 634, 636 HUDSON STREET, 
779 Greenwich Street nd 10 4 bingdon Square, KY 


Storage and Safe-keeping for surniture 
Pianos, Baggage, Trunks, Mirrors, 
Paintings, Ornaments, Carpets, 
Theatrical Properties, &c., 
received day or night. 

Expenses and advances maae if required. Separate 
rooms of any size, always acce-sible during business 
hours. Oidest (established 184U), Lowest uv Rate, most 
ACCOMM DATING, extensive and resporsible establish- 
ment in the business. TRUCKSand rXPRESS WAG- 
ONS built expressly for the removal of Household 
G Dos, Bagg ige, &e., always ready day or night. 


R. TAGGART, Owner and Proprietor. 
Office, 59° HUDSON STREET, Abingdon Squire.N. Y, 


The Old Curiosity Shop, 
115 Chambers Street, N.Y., 
Depot tor: 

Shells, Minerais, Fossils, Ferns, Antics, 
OLD CHINA PORCELAINS 
And Curwstives of Nature and Art, 


11 BROAD STREET, 
(Opposite Stock Exchange), 


Offices suitable for Bankers, Brokers 
and Architects, to rent. 

Apply to F.G.&¢. 8. BROWN, 

Broadway, corner Wall Street, N. Y, 
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FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 


U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and soid direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 


. ves.ments in Government bonds, transfers 


of Registered certificates, Exchenge of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erme. 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and _ Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & HATCH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855. 


(Corner of Finch Lane), Thread- 
HEAD OFFICE, i needle Street ; 
{34 Old Bond Street; 
1159 & 160 Tottenham Court Road; 
461 * Ludgate Hill; 
219 & 221 Eogware Road; 
(7 Lowndes Terrace, Knightsbridge. 


Sunscrised Capitat__--£1,200,000 0 0 


(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 





PRANCH 
OFFICES. 


Parp-uvp CaPitaL_.----. £600,600 0 0 
Reserved Funp_---.-- £135,000 0 0 
Directors 


Joun Jonus, Exq., Chairman. 
Henry Viovurs East, Esq. (Samvuet Josnva, Esq. 
Anprew Lawrie, Esq. Joaquin De Mancua Esq, 
Rosert Lior», Esq. Witiiam Simpson, Esq. 
We. McArruur, Esq., James E, Vanner, Esq. 
Ald., M. P. Groner Youna, Esq. 
Wa. Macnavestan, Esq. ‘Henry Joun Atkinson, Esg 


Manager: 
Atreep Geoxor Kennepr. 


Seeretary—C. J. Wortn, 


Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at euch mo‘erate rates of Commission as shall be consid- 
ored consistent with sound mutual advantage, 
Tueinterest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 3ist December in each year. 

Demand Cheoues aud Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or Remitt Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued,as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 
encashed when issued by Clients and every de- 


scription of general Banking Business 
transacted. 


The Officers and Clerks ot the Berk are pledged not to 
disclose the transactions of any of its customers, 








‘NEW YORK BANKERS, — 


LIVERMORE, CLEWS 
& 00., 


BANKERS, 
3 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


Dealers in Government Bonds and other 
Investment Securities, 


Stocks, Bonds, and Gold Bought and Sold 
on Commission. 


(QP BANKING TRANSACTED IN ALL BRANCHES, 





J. & W. SELIGMAN & C0, 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 


ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS, 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Africa, Australia and America. 
Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 


granhic transfers of money on Euro; e and 
California. 


ati 

Wall Street Speculation 

The reli ble house of ALEX. FROTHINGIUAM & CO., 
No. 12 Wall Strevt, New York, publish a hinds-me eight 
page week y payer, called the Weekly Financial Report, 
which they send free to any adiress. In addition toa 
lange numbe of ed:torials on fiva cial and business 
topies, 1t cu tains very full and accurate reports of the 
sales and stavding of every bon /, stock and security dealt 
iuat the Stock Exchange. Mes-rs. Fiothingham & Cv., ave 
very extensive b.okers, of large exvenence acd tried in- 


tegrity. In addition to their stock brokerage busivess, 
they sell what are termed “ Privileges,” or “ Pu's and 
Calls,’ now one of the favorite methods of kegiuma e 


speculation. Their wdvic: is very valuable, and by fol- 
lowing it, many have made fortunes.—New York Metro- 
polis. 





Office, Library ard Parlor Furniture! 
A Large and Biegart « s.iment always on hand, 
comprising Cy mde: Desks, Lounges, Kevolving Chairs, 


tarlor and Bedro.m Suis, Sec.eta:ies, Boukvases, Pia- 
nos, &c. 


THE ONLY DOWN-TOWN COMMISSION HOUSE 
FOR FURNITURE. 
FUNIS JOHNSON, 58 Liberty Street, N, Y. 


(adjoining our 37 Nassau Street Salesroom), 








P. 8.--Out-door Sales of Household Furniture at Pri- 
vate Residences, a SPECIALITY. 











MEN AND [DIOMS 
OF WALL STREET. 


A Dictionary of Terms used cn the 


American Bourse. 
CONTAINING 
A COMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. &. BONDS, 
WITH ASKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN STOCKS, BUNDS AND GOLD. 


72 PAGES, Seni Fane To ANY ADDRESS, 





Ordere executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges by mail 
and telegraph. Collections made, Money invested and 
muormation given, by 


JOHN HICKLING & CO. Bankers and Brokers, 





72 BROAUWAY, NEW YORE, 


_ SUMMER RETREATS. — 


Hamilton Hlouse, 
STAMFORD Conn., 


Now open. Favcrable terms for May and June, 
S. T. COZZENS (formeriy of West Poirt), Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


Lake House, 


ISLIP, LONG ISLAND. 





Near the Great South Bay and Ocean: 

open for the seasov, 

June or full term. 
AMOS R. STELLENWERF. 


Highland House, 
GAKRISON-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. P 


Will open June Ist. For particulars app!y) 
Grand Usion Ho el, 42nd Street, and 4:b Ave- 
uu, N.Y. G. F. & W. D. GARRISON, 


Now 
Special rates for May and 





Palisades Mountain House, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J,, 


with addition of 130 roome, will open in May, 
Apply at ithe House, or to F. A. HAMMOND, 
Hot.| Koya', Sxth Aveune and 42ad Sireet, 
s ¥ D. 8. HAMMOND, Proprietor, 


PARK HOUSE, 
SUMMIT, New Jersey, 


(Ooe b ui’s ride by Morris and E-sex R,R. Five 


minutes’ walk from Depot.) 


An extension of Btty vedrooms has been lately 
added 5; modern improvements and neatly fur 
sighed, Kept ag a fi st-claes family botel. It ia 
aow teady to show rooms for the eeason. Apply 
to J. RIERA, Proprietor. 


—_——_—- _——_—_-. 


SANDS POINT HOTEL 


Will open on May Ist for Sommer Goeste. S‘eams 
er Srawann. leaves Peck Slip daily at 4 and 
33:d Stres 4. R., at 4:15 P.M. Betorning, 
leaves Sands Point at 7:50 A. M. 

G. DUNSPAUGH. 


Whitestone House, 


WHITESTONE, L. L, 


Peing entirely renovated and newly furnished, 
will be opened on May 24th, 1876, Every room 





bas gas, electric bells, &c. 
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Columbus and Xenia | m 7s, ....1890,M& 

Con. and rassumpsic 8. F 1 m 6s, Te7ieD 
Connecticut River 8. F. 1 m 6s, ..1378, M&S 





1901 J&d 
Connecticut West2rn 1 m eee “190, J&I 
Council Biutfs and St Seung’ m 7s, 18805&J_ 
er “an ~ Penn 1 m 6s ...1891, M&S) 


do 

Guateat Valley 1 m bs, woes 1904 
—s and Norwalk mort. 7s, isa0-92 J&I 
Danv., Haz. and W’barre 1 m 7s, 1487,A.&0} 

Dan. Ur’e, Bloom. & P’kn 1 m73,g 1909AK&O0 
Davenport and St Paul 1m 7s,g, 1911, AKO. 
Dayton and Michigan Ist mort. 7s, ser asl 
do 2nd do 7s, 1887,M&S 











do yey 
Decatur and E. St. Loui: 


Denver Pacific 1 m 


Den and R. Rooke tae hs g, 1900, M&N 


Des Moines and Ft. m 6s, 1904, J&S 
Des Moines vo Ist ite «1877, M&N 
do Land Grant $s 1898 A&O 
Detroit and — City 1 m8s 1902, M&N.... 
Detroit, Eel be a and Ill m &s, ...1891,J&J 
Detroit Hillsd’ie and Ind. } m $s, 1890,J&D 
Detroit io and L Mich. 1 m 8s, 189, A&O 
Detroit and ‘Milwaukee Ist m 7s 1875, MEN 
2 m 8s y....1875, 

Det, Monroe oa Toledo 1 m7s, 1876, F&A 
Detroit and Poutiac | m 7s, .....+.1878,Jd&d 
Dixon, Peoria and Ha’bal | m 83s, 1878, J&J 


et yd and Southwe’rn | m 7s, 1883, A&) 
Dunk, Warren and Pitts. } m 7s,g, 1900,J&D) 
Dutchess and Columbia |st mort. 7s 1908 J&J) 
East Pennsylvania 1 m 7s...-+.-+1888, M&S, 
East ‘Tenn. and Georgia 1 m 6s, various Jed 
East Tenn. Vir. and Geor, 1 m 7s, 1900,J&J 
Eastern RK. R., Mass., 6s, ..1874-93, various! 
do do 78, eveese++-1887, M&S 
Eastern RR. og Ad, et feosabe 890 F&A 
Eastern Shore, oe « 1880 5KI 
‘lizabetht’n and Puanoat | lm 88,1890, M&S: 
Eintee and Williamsport } m 7s... 1880. J&J 
Elgin and State Line 1 m ts,..-...1878, J&) 











Erie Railway 1M 73..ce+eeeeee sel S77, D 
do —- 2M 78. .ccoee - oreee L879, M&S) 
do 3m 7s, . “1883, M&s 
do 4mis.. 11880, A&U 

do = cocee «1888, J 
~1903, J&J 


do n. gol o 
Erie and Puttsburgel 1 Mm 78..000+04+1882, J&I 
do TM 75, ++ eee- 1898, IRI 
do Equipm’t 78 «++--1890, oe 
Europ’n & N. Am., Me., 2 m 6s. g, 89, M 
Evanuville & CrawPasville I m Te: 1887, J&3 
Evans’ lle, Hend. & Nash. 1 m 7s, 1897, Jad 
vans’ lle,Ter.H.&Chi., lm 7s,g, ag 
Flint and Holly 1m Miicdssect 1888, M&N 
Fhot one! Pere home. - lm LG8s, 1888, M&N) 
—s F. 8s, 1902,M&N 
Flushing —_ North Side 1 m 7s, 1839, M&S 
Ft. Wayne, Jacks’n & Sag’w 1 m 7s, Lye: 
Ft. W., Muncie & Cin. 1 m 7s, +++ + 1889, A& 
Framingham and Lowell | m yo sy 
Fremont, E, & Miss. Val. 1 m 7s, 1901, ARO 
Frederick & ey Va 1 m 6s, g, 1901, AKO 
mes "y Cap MAN 
TB. soccvecess & 


Galv., SWar’b’gh rs 8. Ant. a 6s, enti ea 
Galv’on, tloust. & Hend. 1 m 7s, g.1890,J 
Geneva & ithaca 1 m 78, g........1892, ya 
Gilman, C}:ut.&Springti’d Im 78)g,1900M &> 
Gr’d —_ & ind’ LG g’vd lm 7 78.8 99, J&d 
1 m ung’d 7s, '99 AKO 
Grand’ River Vailey 1 m 8s....44..1886, J&J 
do m 8s.......1879, M&S 
Great Western, IL, 1 m 7s......!883, F&A 
do 2m 7s .... 1893, — 
Green Bay & Minn. | m 7s, g, ....1900, F&A’ 
Greenville and Columbia 1 m 8 "vd 1 m, 7s. 
Gulf Westeru Tex & Pac. 1 m 7s, g, 1902J&J 
Hackensack & N.Y. Ex'n, 1 m 7s, ’#0, M&N 
Hannibal & Cent. Mo. 1 m 7s, 1890, MAN 
Hannibal and Napies 1 m 7s, 1888, M&N... 
Hannibal & St. Jo. Conv. 1 m 4s, 1885, M&S 
d L’d G 1 m 7s, 188 , AKO 
Hariem Extension 1 m 7s........ 1890, Jad 
Harlem | R and Portchester 1 m 78,1903 'A& 0 
‘uh, P..Mt Joy&Lan’r Im 63,’82,J&J 
ford, Prov. & Fishkill 1 m 7s, 1876, do 
y J 





Houston & Gt. North’n 1 m 7s, g, 1900, do 
do do cons, m 8s, 1892, F&A 
Houst. - Tex. Cent. 1 m 7s, — — I&I 


cons m 
Mudson’ River = m 7s., 


3rd m 
Hunt'gton, 4 Br’d 10; 
a 3m 


lllnois m.. Pepe, TS... 
Illinois and So. lous lm = @ 
Ilhnois Grand Trunk 1 m ~ 1890, rm 
indiana & Illinois Cent. 1 Z ‘is E, 1971, J&J 


2m 3s, 1890, J&J. 
4 Extens’n | m 7s, g, 1912 do 
Indianapolis, and Cincin’ti | m 7s, ’88, A&O 
Indianap., Cin, & Langone ieate, 97, FKA 
and 





's, 81, M&N 
Indinne! 's & St. Louis 1 m in a Various’ 
0 A 210 7s.. A& 
Indi A > 1 








Dubuque and Sioux City 1 m. 7s + 01883, J&J) 1 


m 78, acre P&A) 1 


Indian., - “a & West’n 1 m 7s, g,1909A&0} 





int rnational Railroad 1 m 7s. 
fonia and Lansing | m 3s.... 
Iowa Falls & Sioux City 1m 
louwa Midland 1 m 88 


 — Linsi’g & ——— T m 8s, '85, J&J 

do North Ex. 8s, 1890, M&N 
a, W & 8.E. 1 m 7sg, 1902, J&J 
core, Sew a “—= lm 7s, IE, J&J 


e 899, J&J 

Jamestown and Ver lm si a 

oe “wes oY im is, us. ass dad. 

|» 18.0 0.000 1889, IRI 

ithe “Mad. k Tod’ 7 1 m 7s, 1906. 
do do 2 = 


Joliet aud Chicago 1 m 
Junction RR.,Phila. pospogionzs 1 m 6s, 
June’n City & Ft. ‘yl —— 1903, a 
Kal, Allegha & Gr’d Rapids 1 m 8, 1888, J. 
Kal. and Schoolcraft 1 m 83.. ....1887, Ja! 
Kala. and Wkite Pigeon 1 m 7s....1890, J&J 
Kan City, St. J. & C. B. con m 8s, 1894 F&A 
Kansas City and 8, Fe 1 m 10s, .1900, M&N) 
s Pacific 1m 6s, Soosos eno ied de 











&-+00--1880, J&I 
do Leavenworth. Br. is, 1896 M&N 
Kentucky Central 3 m 78.2.4 see 


Kent County, Md° | m 68.0. «  188u, J&J 
Keokuk Moines 1m 7 wht Aa 
Keokuk and St. Paul 1 m 8s... 





Laokaw. & Bloomsburg } m Teseecl8th, 28 Jad 





Bw. 





















Ask’ 


ilo 





‘ | Bip 
Railroad Bonds, 
La Crosse, Trem. & Prescott 1 m 10s, 1878, «+ 
Lat’tte, Bloom.and Miss. 1 m 7s, g,1891,F&A 65 
Laf. Muncie and Bloom. 1m 7s, g, 1901,¥&A| ++ 
Lake Erie aud Louisville 1 m 7s, 1892, AD 
L. Shore and M, S’n 8.F, 1 mc 7s,1879,M&N| 103 
deo do reg. 2 con. 7s, 1900, JAJO 
do do coup 2con. Ts, 1 1900, Ja ie i 


do do Regand coup 7s,” 3,Acul Ty 
Lake Shore dividend abe 78.00 0.1899 A&O| 104 
L. Shore and Tus. bs ang m 7s 1901, ato} i 
Lake Superior and Miss. 1 m 7s g. t .. 
Lawrence R. R 1m 7s ....+000- m5 Be - 
Le’w’th, Law’ce and Gal, 1m 1s 1809, J&s| 20 
Leeds and Farmington 1 ‘m 6s.....1901, JxJ| +e 
Lehigh and Lack. 1 m 7s.....+++-1897, 
Lehigh Valley1 m 6s.... 
do m 7s. 





Lew’g .& Spruce Creek i'm 7s, 1902, MN] ++ 
} pA on and St I saade m 6s, g, 1900, J&J| os 
Little Miami I m 6s......0.2++«+.1883, M&N| 99 


Littie R. and Ft. Sent ‘Tm 6s, g, 1900, J&J.| 
do do L’d G’t 7s, 1900, AKO) -- 
Little Rock & Pine Bluff 1 m 7s g 1900 AKO, | *- 
Little Schuvikitl 1 m 78..0.eee0+-1877, A&C 10 
rt, C.& So.W’n 1 m 8s, g, 1900 FM, AY 

weet Island 1m 68.eeeceeseree.e01875, J&I 
Loutsi’na aud Miss. River 1m 7s, 1900, FAA] +: 
Louisville, Cinn. and Lex. 2m 7+,1900, A&O 
Louisville and Nashv’e con 1 m 73,1898 AKO 
Lou., Paducah & S’western m #s, 1890 MXS; ss 
Macon and Augusta Ist wort...7s 1887, J&J| 77 
Macon and Brunswick 1 m end 7s, 1888, J&J 
Mahoning Coal RR. 1 m besennenee: “4 J&J| + 
Maine Soauat B® Th.ccc.ccce Ss, J&J| *° 
con 78... ere "Awo} + 

Mansfield and Fram’ham 1m 7s, 1889, J&J.| ** 
Mans. Coldw’r & L, M. 1 m 7s....1911, AKO) | *: 
Marietia and Cincinnati 1 m 7s, 1891, F&A V 
do do : m 7s ...1896, MAN 





do do m 8......1890, J&J 
Mar. and Pitts’g & cra’ in 7s, gs, 1895,FXA} 2° 
Marquette & On onagon m 8s.....1892, J&U 
Marquecte Ho’tn and On 1 m 8s, 1892, F&A! ** 
Martinsburg & Potomac m 6s....g, 180 JXJd| ** 
Maryland and Del, 1 m 6s.......1885, MXN] ss 
Memphis and Char’ton 1 m 7s., .1880,M4&N 
Memphi3 and L. Rock 1 m 8s.. ,.1890, MKN| ** 
Memphisand Ohiol m ..........1001,JXD) +> 
higan Aur Line : m E, D, 38...1890, JxJ| 43 
do le 1m W. D. 8s....’82, J&Jd} #2 
Michigan Central 1 m 8s.. 882 












2, AKO 1.3 
cons 7.. “1902, M&N| 10 
Michiges: Lake Shore 1m e J&T 2 
Mich. do'rn and N- Ind. 1 m 7s, 1885, M&N} 109 
2 m 7s, 1977, MKNj 163 
Midland ee “ M 73, Zeeceesee LHW, FKA 29 
Milwaukee and Northern 1 m 8s, 1890, J&L) 19 
Mil. and St Paul du C.1m &s.... Faaj it 
do Prairte duC.t 24.73-10,F&a| 9 
do D. dav.t m 7s, g..+6..d&0] 300 
do hetaeionte ke J 1u2 
do 1& Mdiv.1m js.... 
do 1.& Ddiy. 1 m is 
do H & D div. 1 m 7s 
do Chi. & Mil. diy. L 
do Vousolit’d, L mi 7s 
La C, div. 2 m 7 
Mil. L. 5. and W —— 1 m 7s, 
Mineral Point 1 m 10s..... 


Minneapolis & St. at 
Mion. and Northwest 1 m 7s g 


Miss Val & West’n 1 m 7s. 
Missouri Vailey | w 7s... 
Miss. l.wa & Neb. 4 ui 7s, g. 
— Kan and Tex. _ = . 

t w isu dao 






av 

Mis, h. F. Scott und Gulf 1m luslsy, Jas, 
Mobile and Mout 'y lmerd 8s,g,1900M&N| 4) 
Mobile and Ohio'l m ster. ef 8s, g, ’83,M&N} 55 
do do Interest 8s, 1883, M&N} 20 
do do  exct. ster. 6s,’83, Mam} 35 
no 2m &s....vurious,March| 10 

Mentelaie, 1m 3 is ts ..1900 M&S °° 
Montg’ —_ Euf’la 1m en 1886,Mxs} 20 


8, g. 

Montgomery & W. P. 1 m 8s.... 

Mcuti.and P, Jervis 1 m 7s, g, 1590, JA, JAO] ++ 

Morris ~~ aon ° M. T8eeee+ee-1914, MAN 
189. 





m 7. s+ 1901, Awo. 
Nash., Chat. and st. Lovie 1m €s, ’74-83& 
Nashville and Decatur 1m foe ioe 3a) 


Naugatuck 1 um 75s,...eeee0. 0000+. 1876, JXd 
Newark and New York 1 m 7a... 1876, J&d 
New’k, So’set & ts tso 1 m 7s, g, 1899, M&N 
New Bedford 1 m soccceecsescelBSl, dkd] se 
New Haven and Detiy In 7s, .... 1998, var. 
New H., M'town & Wil’ucl m is, 1889, M&N 
New Euven and N’th’ton | m 7s, 1-99, J&J,) 97 
Midlan: 








New Jersey i 1 m. is, g, 1085, Fea 33 
do 2m 7s, ocesneeee K& 2 

B J. Southern } mM 78,.eeesee+e0 1889 Man ib 
N. J. West Line | m 7s, merce 900, MEN] ss 
Newburen and New York 1 m 7a. —_— 95 


New London & Northera | m 6s, 1885, M& *. 
N.0O., Jack. and Gt.N. 1m 8s......1856, Ts :3 
do do 2mé&s... .1590,A&O] 60 

New Or., Mobile and Tex. 1 m 8s, 1915, J&J 
~ 0., Mobile and Chat. | m B8-00 1915, J&J 
N. and Mont’! | m. 7s, g, 1903, F&A’ 
> ¥. and Harlem cons m 7s . -+ 1900, M&N 


Y., and a as 1-4 1 w 7s, g, 4% J&J 
‘do M&N 


883, M&N 
iesy, J&D 
do 7s. Dittecseachouscesctat Fsa 
N. Y. Cen. and Hudson R. | m 7s, 1903, J&J 
N. Y. Hout’sc and N’rn | m 7s, g, 1902, A&O}«e 
N. Y., Kings’n and S sin ee 1590, J&JS 
N. Y., Providence av oom 7s, 1899, J&J| ee 
Norfolk and seas m 8s, 1877, J&J| 85 
North Carolina m 88...+.+++00+-1878, MEN] «. 
Northeastern S.C. con. 1 m 88, 1899, M&S] .. 
North Missouri 1 m 75...+++e000+,1895, J&J 
er “peas” 1 m 6s... 












™ 6s, er 
Northern Cent’ Michieat 17 
Northern, N.J..1 m he 
Northern Pacific 1 m 7 3-10s, g J 
Norw’b and Wore’r 1 m 6s, ee ween OTT, s 
ne and Lake rs equp. 8¢,'78-79, J os 
do 8. F.8s,.. eo, Mas} 95 
Ohio and Miss. cons. 8. F. 7... er Jad 
do — = TSe00e BY8, J. 


do podeconeensqaanlieill 
Oil Creek snd Alleg’y conl m 7s. 1888,M&N) .. 












Oil Creek 1m 78..0.e0eceeeeeees +1882, AKU) 8! 
Ole 4 1 TS.e0. eeceeseee- 1875-84, M&S} 107) 

ha and Southwestern | m 8s,.1896.J&D) 90 

Orange ons Slonents 1m 6s,...1873,M&N/ 80 

do 2d m 63 . ...1875,J&J| 70 

do 3d m 8s.....1873, MEN} 62 

do do Wy m 8s....1830, M&S} 30 

ur. Alex. 1 m 7s... ..188), J&d, 72 


.& 
and Rome 1 @ Neooeee Jot Van 











Oswego ‘ 96 
Genegn ond Gomes Dme..e IMI REF] CC 
(Continued on loth page 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, 








CELIA THAXT’?. 





I wore yonr roses yesterday: 
About this light robe’s folds of white. 
Wherei» their gathered sweetness lay, 
Still clings their perfume of delight. 
An‘all in vaif the warm wind sweeps 
These airy folde like vapor fine, 
Among th-m still the cdor sleeps, 
And haunts me with a dream divine. 
So to my heart your memory clings, 
So sweet, so rich, so delicate; 
Eternal summer ti.re it b ings 
Defying all the sterms of fate; 
A power to turn the derkness bright, 
Till life with matchless beauty glows; 
Each mome t touched with tender light, 
And every thought of you arose! 





BLACK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of ‘‘The Good Old Times.’ 


By Edward Viles. 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. (Continued.) 

The tnrnkeys who had hold of Tom drew back a 
little at u.is exbibition of spirit which. from the pre- 
vious demeanor of the prisoner they did not expect. 

They had, too, to serew up their faces dreadfully, in 
order to control the impulse which they felt to indulge 
in a hearty laugh. 

“Ina general way,” said Tom, “I’m not much 
given to kicking, but when a chap’s hands are tied 
and his fect ain’t, what else is he to do?” 

“Curse you!” said Mr. Tapner, recovering so far as 
to be able to stoop and rub his shins. ‘ You shall pay 
dearly for this. I’ll make you repent it !” 

“ Ivs your own doings,” replied Tom. “If you had 
been content with simply doing your duty, you would 
have escaped it.” 

* Young man,” said the chaplain, with a hypocritical 


whine, “ young man, the evil one is strong within thee, h 


and yet the Lord willing I will cast him out.” 

“ Am I to understand,” said Tom, “ that you upbold 
him in insulting defenceless prisoners ? and he has in- 
sulted me.” 

“Ob! young man—yourgman. Banish, I beseech 
you, the evil spirit from your beart, and repentant enter 
the paths of grace.” 

“ Dixon !” roared the governor. “ Dixon!” 

“ Yes, Mr Tapner, I am here, sir, at your commands ” 

A brutal and repulsive-looking man pushed his way 
forward. 

‘Get ready the heaviest irons in the jail, and rivet 
them on that scoundre] yonder. Clarke!” he added, 
turning to one of the men who held King by the collar. 
“ Off with him to No. 26.” 

“ No. 26?” 
‘Yes; do you wantto palter with me? I said No. 
26.” 

“But"—= 

“| will have no bats nor barre!s in the cae !” 

Now this it shoul. be said, was one of the governor's 
stan¢ing jokes; so all his subordinates laughed, as some 
one has it ‘“ consumedly.” 

But only for a moment did the rascally governor give 
way to his mirth. The pain in his shins was rather 
too acute. 

“Come along,” said the man who had been called 
Clarke. “ ‘lake my advice and don’t make a rumpus. 
It will be all the better for you” 

“Away with bin,” said Tapner. “And mind you 
make all secure. I shall visit the cell in an bour to 
see if my instructions are properly carried out.” 

Wivh this the turnkeys burried Tom King down a 
passage, who, however, resisted not in the least. In 
fact, the feeling of apthy from the yovernor’s insulence 
had roused him was quickly returning, 

“ You should not be quite so violent, my dear friend,” 
said the chaplain to the governor, to which piece of 
advi'e Mr. Tapuer responded by telling the reverend 
gentleman to betake himself to a place which in these 
refi:ed days is never mentioned to ears polite. Cer- 
tainly it was not to heaven that he consigned him. 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 
TOM KING FINDS NEWGATE A MOST UNCOMFORTABLE 
ABIDING-PLACE. 

The cell in Newgate which was known as No. 26, 
was, without exception, the dirtiest, dampest, darkest, 
and worst ventilated one in all the buildirg, and very 
rarely indeed was it made use of for any but re- 
fractory prisoners. 

To well-balanced minds it seems an impossibility for 
anyone to behave towards a helpless prisoner in the way 
that Mr. Tapner did, but, for the disoredit of humanity, 


THE ALBION. 


> 








there are many men who could have acted as badly, 
or even worse. 

We do not mean to imply thit the governors of 
all prisons are ruffians, because—and especially at 
the present day—such is not the ease, but we do say 
that Mr. Tapner was a ruffian, an] that he was gover- 
nor of a prison. 

The reader will have the ploasure or the pain—which- 
ever of the two it may hippen to be —of hearing a great 
deal more about the governor and his frend the Rey. 
Mr. Colley, but it will be nothing to their cre lit. 

In fact, we are not afraid to go to the length of say- 
ing that scarcely ever have existed two such infernal 
villians as they were, aud as succceding events will 
prove them to be. 

Tom King grew fairly weary before he reache | the 
door of the cell in which he was to be placed, so many 
passages did they have to traverse and flights of steps 
to descend. 

At last one of the turnkeys who walked in advance 
carrying a light, came te a stand and said— aia 

“tere you are!” 

Then followed the grating of rusty bo!ts, as they 
were withdrawn from their rusty sockets, and the rat- 
tle of a key in the lock. 

Then the door swung open. 

The man with the lignt entered first. 

Tren Clarke and ‘Tom Kinz followed. 

Dixon, who was the smith, and whose duty it was to 
rivit and unrivit the prisoners’ fetters, brought up the 
rear. 

A winute or two’s delay then took place in conse- 
quence of the non arrival of the man with the fetters. 

Tom King, with an air ot utter wearine-s,, seated 
himself upon the stone settle which was all there was 
to serve him for bed, chair, and table. 

He roused himselfa little upon hearing a heavy 
footstep in the passage outside, and then a man, carrying 
a mass of iron upon his back, entered. 

With professional dex'erity the smith secured the fet- 
ters to ‘Tum King. 

“Now then, you'll do!” he said. 
out, of that I take it.” 

“ Ob! he’s sulky, Dixon,” said one of tbe others, ob- 
serving that ‘Tom King made no reply. ‘‘Come away, 
and let him alone, he will be glid enough ‘o have 
some ove say a word to him when he’s been here a 
little while. Come on. It’s time we were off.” 

“ All right. Good bye, old boy. We shall find you 
ere when we want you.” 

And with a laugh at, as he conceived his own wit, 
ihe smith took up his tools, and, along with the turn- 
keys, left the dungeon. 

The hideous noire which was wade in fasten 
door jarred sadly upon Tom’s nerves. 

He was in darkness, mes 

At least he thought so for some minutes, and yen 
he became aware that a very faint kind of twilight was 
diffused around him, 

By its aid, as he grew accustomed to it, he could see 
the dimensions of his dungeon. 

It was between six and eizht feet square. 

Tue walls were smooth and all but black, 

The door appeared to be cased with iron. 

It was listlessness and mere want of occupation that 
made Tom notice these things. In fact, he was scarcely 
conscious that he had done so. 

When the door had been fastened, and the echo of 
the men’s footsteps had died away, ‘I'om found himself 
in the deepest silence. 

He threw himself at full length upon the seat and 
gave hin.self up to thouzht. 

It was, we fancy want of propper food and rest that 
had reduced Tom to such a state of prostration, although 
chagrin at the precautions taken by the officers, and 
which had prevented his making an attempt to escape, 
had undoubtedly a great deal to do with it. 

As he laii there and thonght, he na urslly reverted 
to his comrade, and wondered whether he had been 
successful in escaping, and if he had, what chances he 
had of assisting Lim. 

Of course Ton had not the advantage which the rea- 
der has, since he knew nothicg of Dick's very ticklish 
position at the residence of Squire Elderton. 

The last he saw of him was when Bess leaped over 
the hedgerow in the meadow. 

Tom’s ruminations ended by his fallinz into an uneasy 
slumber. How long he slept he knew not, but he was 
suddenly awakened by feeling a heavy hand on bis 
arm, and when he opened his eyes he was obliged to close. 
them again because of the light which filled the place 


“You wont get 


the 


the first sounds thot fell upon Tom’s ear. 

But be no longer spoke in the way he did. 

“ Yes, Mr. Blandy, as you say, sir, it is a gloomy 
sort of place, but it is safe, sir, and so I thought I had 
better put him in, so as to make sure you see, sir. I 
have accommodated him with a little jewelry as well.” 


the o'her. 





‘for this visit, and at a loss to know who Mr. Blandy 


was, but in another minute he remembered he was oue 
of the sherifls, 

Now this gentlemau was about as different to the 
Governor of Newgate as any two human beings well 
could be. so of course they did not agree at all. 

Mr. Blandy hid a tolerably correct idea of what 
Mr. Governor really was, and so, being a retired city 
tradesman aud having nothing to do, he occupied his 
time in paying frequent visits to the prison, and correct 
ing any of Mr. Tapner's abuses. 

This was a very laudable plan of his, though it made 
the governor and the ordinary biter enemies. But 
Mr. Blandy did not care for that, and took no pains t> 
conceal his contempt for his malignity. 

Of course the g vernor was politie enough not to 
come to any open rupture with the sheriff, but hugged 
the hope that when his year of office had expired he 
would be troubled with him no longer. 

Hence it was that he spoke in the deferential, gnat 
honical way he did. 

To tell the truch, although he did not show it, he was 
very ill at ease about this visit and if there Lad been 
time he most unquestionably would have had Tom re- 
moved to some other cell, for be exceeded his duty in 
putting him in the loathsome place he did. 

But Mr. Blandy had heard that Tom King had been 
lodged in Newgate; so he made all speed there, and in- 
sisted upon being taken te the evll at once. 

The governor felt that to hesitate in any way would 
be to imply that he was aware he acted wrongly, so he 
determined to put a good face on the matter. 

The sheriff had expressed his surprise at his having 
consigne’ ‘om to No. 26 before he had been even ta. 
ken before a magistrate, and hence the words which 
Tom King had beard uttered when the governor and 
the sheriff entered his cell. 

It did not need a.secoud glance to show that Mr. 
Blandy had that rare poss:ss:on—a feeling heart, and 
Tom felt sure he had found a friend, and one who not 
ovly had the wi!l but also the power to be of service 
to him and a check upon the ill usage of the governor. 

On the other hand, ‘om’s youth, personal appearance, 
and innoffensive, gentlemanly demeanor made a deep im- 
presiiou upon the sheriff, who became prepossessed in 
bis favor instantly. 

Poor Tum. His was no enviable lot, doomed to be 
the bone of contention between two of the civic au- 
thorities. He was like the man in the fable who had 
two wives, one old like himselt and one young. ‘I'he 
former ]ked to see his gray hairs and pulled out the 
black ones; the latter was of a contrary opinion, so ere 
long the poor nan found himself without a hair at all. 





CHAPTER LXXXVI, 

DICK TURPIN HAS A NARROW ESCAPE FROM TUE DRA- 
GOONS, BUT IS SAVED BY THE SQUIRE'S DAUGHTER, 
FAIR ANNIE, : . 
Mr. Blandy turned round, and looked the governor 

sternly in the face. 

“Mr. Tapner,” he said, “I am sorry to have to say 
it in the presence of the prisoner and your subordinates, 
but nevertheless | shan’t shrink from it on that account, 
Che manner you have treated your prisoner is per- 
fectly unjustifiable. Have him removed at once to 
another cell.” 

“Thank you, sir,” stid Tom King, rising and bow- 
ing as well as his heavy fett rs would allow him. “I 
shall always be beholden to, for no one is so succeptible 
of kindness as myself; | suppose, because | receive so 
of it.” 

The sheriff was fairly taken aback when he heard this 
speech from the lips of a bizh vaymaa, and still more 
was he surprised at the gentlemanly air with which Tom 
spoke. 

“You amaze me,” he sail. ‘ Who are you?” 

* What you se+!” repl.ed Tom, gloomily, for at that 
moment he reflected what he was 

“Wo—he !” laughed the governor. 
Very well done, indeed.” 

“ What do you mean?” said Mr. Blandy, “ Give me 
your reasons for treating this man, who in the eyes 
of the law is innocent, sine» he has not been convicted. 
{ ask what is your reason for treating him with so much 


“Well done! 





At first our old friend was rather surprised to account 


rigor ?” 

“[—I told you, sir,” stammerel the governor. “ He 
was violent, sir—very violent, so I had him put here for 
safety.” 


(To be Continued.) 





Tue “Gataxy” ror Serremser will contain a bio- 


The disagrecable tones of the governor’s voice were \raphical sketch of General Custer, written by Captain 


Fredrick Whittaker of the cavalry szrvice; also a con- 

uation of Genral Custer’s “ War Memoirs” The 
\publishers of the Galuzy received copy from General 
\Custer just before his death, and his “War Memoira” 
will be continued in several numbers of the Galazy. 
|Ex-Seeretary Wells will also contribute articles in the 


Tom opesed his eyes again, while Mr. Tapner was next two numbers of the Galaxy on “ The Nomination 
making this very factitious speech, and he saw him, \and Election of Abraham Lincoln” 
with a smile upoa his lips, rub his grea-y hands one over| 


Also articles by 
Richard Grant White, Albert Rhodes, and J. II. Sid 
|dons, together with several interesting short stories and 
poems, 
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Too Poor to Pay. 


We were s0 poor when baby died, 
And mother stitched his shroud, 
The others in their hunger cried 
With sorrow wild and loud, 
We were so poor, we could not pay 
The man to carry him away, 
I seo it still before my eyea— 
It lies upon the bed, 
And mother whispered through her sighs, 
“The little boy is dead,” 
A little box of common pine 
His coftin was—and may be mine! 
They laid our little brother out, 
And wrapped his form in white; 
And, as they turned his head about, 
We saw the solemn sight; 
And wept as little children weep, 
And kissed the dead one in his sleep. 
We looked ovr last upon his face, 
And said our last good-bye, 
* —, While mother laid him in the place 
Where those are laid who die, 
The sexton shoved the box away, 
Because we were too poor to pay. 
_ Wewere too poor to hire a hearse, 
We couldn't geta pall, 
And when we drove him to the grave, 
A wagon held us all; 
"Twas I who drove the horse, and 
Who told my mother not to ery, 
We rode along the crowded town, 
And felt so lone and drear, 
And often tears came trickling down 
Because no friend was near; 
The folks were strangers, selfish men 
Who hadn't lost a baby then. 
We reached the grave and laid him there 
With all the dead around; 
There was no priest to say a prayer 
And bless the holy ground; 
Bo home we went with grief and pain, 
But home was never home again ! 
And there he sleeps without a stone 
To mark the sacred spot; 
But though to all the world unknown 
By us ‘tis no’er forgot; 
We mean to raise a stone some day, 
But now we are too poor to pay. 


KSEE. 


The Talbot Diamonds, 


Abrown-stone front. A fashionably 
dressed young man standing inthe door- 
way; an old man, in equally modern at- 
tire, mounting the marble steps; and a 
very plainly dressed young lady passing 
on the pavement. 

The young man bowed to the young 
lady, and she timidly acknowledged the 
salute. The old gentleman took notice 
of the act, and turned very quickly to- 
ward the young lady; but saw onlya 
trim, ladylike figure gliding gracefully 
‘down the street. He turned, quite im- 
patiently, to the young man, and asked, 
sharply: “John, who is that ?” 

, “Miss Maggie Osborne, father.” 

“Miss Maggie Fiddlesticks !” _—_ex- 
claimed the old gentleman. “What do 
you mean, sir ?” 

. “That the young lady is named Mag- 
gie Osborne,” was the quiet reply. 

' “No trifling!” threatened Mr. Morton 
Talbot. “Now, what is she? and who 
is she?” 

“Your last question is answered, To the 
first I will answer that she is a very 
charming young lady.” 

“Zounds! You insult me!” exclaimed 

Pa Talbot, ina rage. “Now, sir, once for 
all! Whatis that girl? Where didyon 
meet her? What are her antecedents? 
What is she to you?” 
‘ “IT declare, father, you quite over- 
whelm me with questions, Pray excuse 
me ifIask youto repeat them, one at a 
time.” 

“John Talbot, you are insolent!” cried 
Mr. Talbot, Sr., brushing past him. “Jn- 


solent!’”’ he repeated, pausing in the hall. 
“Most confounded insolent! And if I 
hear any more of it——” 


4 “Father,I beg pardon, if I have said 
anything to wound your feelings,” in- 
terrupted John, witha face that was any- 
thing but penitent. 

f “Wound my feelings! Don’t you be 
alarmed! I’m not so sensitive as that. 
Bat when I ask you a question I want 
ananswer. Now what is that girl?’ 

i “1 fear, father, that I do not quite 
eatch your meaning,” said John, with a 
distressed look. 


{ 





“John Talbot, I’m ashamed of you— 
positively ashamed! And I'm growing 
angry, too! lam, upon my word! I 
can endure but little more—very little, 
Now, for the last time, is she respect- 
able ?”’ 

“Father, you do me injustice.” 

“I don’t know about that. To tell the 
truth, I wouldn’t like to take much stock 
in your ‘respectable’ acquaintances. But, 
about this girl. What is her standing? 
There’s no use asking about her money, 
for her dress speaks for itself.” 

“I am not so sure of that,” said John. 
“l’ve seenher with wealth enough about 
her to make a dozen men rich—yet she 
always dresses very plain.” 

“Does, eh? Eccentric, no doubt. But 
that makes no difference. You know 
what my wishes are, so you can banish all 
thoughts of Miss— Miss—Maggie—Os- 
borne from your mind, As for your 
falling in love with every pretty face you 
see, I’1l not have it!” 

John was about to reply, but the look 
of consternation that became suddenly 
visible on Mr. Talbot’s face checked 
him. 

“What is it?’ he asked, hurriedly. 

“The diamonds—the Talbot dia- 
monds !” 

“What of them, father ?” 

“Gone! Lost!” gasped the old gentle- 
man. “I took them, several days ago, to 
Banborn’s to be reset, and got them again 
—orthoughtI did—not two hours ago, 
must have left them, after all. I'll go 
right back and see, for there’s a fortuy 
in those Talbot diamonds !” 





Half an hour later. 


An elagant Livau otreet store. 

Mr. Sanborn behind the counter, and 
Mr. Talbot Sr., before it. 

Mr. Talbot was puffing like a spent 
horse, for no grass had grown under 
his feet while hurrying back for those 
diamonds 

“My diamonds! The Talbot dia- 
monds! he exclaimed to the wondering 
Mr. Sanborn. 

**Well——” 

“Left them here?’ articulated the ex- 
hausted, Talbot. ‘Seen them ?” 

“Assuredly not, Mr. Talbot. You took 
them away with you.” 

Mr. Talbot shook his head. 

“The girl! Where is she ?” 

“You mean Maggie ?” 

“IT don’t know whether it was Maggie 
or Mary, or Betsy, cr who; but it’s the 
one I dealt with.” 

“You refer to Maggie Osborne, I pre- 
sume,” said Mr. Sanborn. ‘She left here 
soon after you went out, and will not be 
in the store again for several weeks.” 

“Maggie Osborne!” exclaimed Morton 
Talbot. “Gone, too! Depend upon it, 
she’s got the Talbot diamonds !” 

Mr, Sanborn stared in blank amaze- 
ment, and mechanically gave Morton 
Talbot Maggie’s address; and it was not 
until Talbot left the store that he fully 
realized the enormity of the crime with 
which his trusted employee had been 
charged. He promptly wrote to Maggie, 
offering sympathy and assistance, and 
declaring his belief in her innocence. 
And that was not all. With John Tal- 
bot’s assistance, a search forthe missing 
diamonds was instituted, but Mr. Mor- 
ton Talbot knew nothing of it, and went 
on his own way to recover the lost 
gems, 


Along, steep hill, At the bottom a 
runaway horse and a wrecked carriage; 
half-way up, the insensible form of Mr. 
Morton Talbot, so faron his search for 
Maggie Osborne or the lost diamonds; 
at the top, a comfortable farmhouse, and 
® young lady just coming through the 
gate to Mr.@albot’s relief. 

Help was near, and with very little de- 
lay the unfortunate Talbot was safely 
ensconced betweenthe two white sheets 
in the good housewife’s spare bed. 

His senses came back to him at last, 
and his first words were: 

“What a tremendous hill !” 
~ Then he bethought him of his errand, 





and startled the young lady in attend- 
ance by asking, abruptly: 
“What would you do to a young lady, 
if she stole your diamonds from you ?” 
“Never having been the owner of dia- 
monds, I cannot say,” replied the young 
lady; ‘‘but I believe I should, first of all, 


get the diamonds.” 
*‘Zounds!" exclaimed Talbot. ‘And 
that’s just whatI will do. By-the-way, 


do you know @ person named Maggie 
Osborne ?” 

“T do.” 

“Is it possible ?’’ exclaimed Mr. Talbot, 
as though it were the strangest thing in 
the world. “Well, you are the first one. 
If I’ve asked one, I havea hundred, and 
nobody knew the iittle thief.” ‘ 

“The what, sir?” 

“Thief! She stole the Talbot diamonds, 
and I’m after her!” 

“Why! why! I'm astonished! I 
knew Maggie had a very taking away, but 
Inever supposed she would go so far as 
that.” 

“Nor nobody else,” grumbled Talbot. 
“There’s my boy boy, John, won't be- 
lieve a word of it. He’s after her-——” 


Two after her? Poor Maggie! She'll 
be caught, surely !” 
“No, no, no!” interrupted Talbot. 


“not about the diamonds; but he wants 
her for a wife !” 

“Oh! that’s funny, now—isn’t it? Of 
course you'll not allow it?’ 

“Just let him try it!” replied Talbot, 
with a meaning smile. 

“No, I knew you wouldn’t. It would 
be scandalous. But you probably would 
not care so muchif she hadn’t stole your 
diamonds? Maggie is quite a nive girl 


they say.” 
Well, no. “John has always been a 


good boy, andif he really liked a good, 
respectable girl, and wanted to marry her, 
I don’t know as Ishould say much against 


it. But such a creature! Bah! John’s 
a fool !” 

“How curious. But if she proves her 
innocence. For instance, if you should 


learn that she had not touched your dia- 
monds atall, and your son still wanted 
tomarry her, you would not object. Of 
course you wouldn't.” 

“No, I wouldn't,” replied Talbot—at 
the same time he was thinking, “I'll be 
safe enough, for there’s not the least 
doubt of her guilt. And I guess I'll 
promise further, for I really like this 
girl. It won’t do any harm, any way, to 
give her a good opinion of me.” “No, 
I wouldn't object,” he repeated; “and 
more thanthat, I would give them a 
good setting upin life. I’m able, and I 
would do it, too.” 

“Thank you, father,” were the words 
that came in answer to his; and, looking 
toward the door, he saw John standing 
there. “I overheard your promise, 
father,” continued John, ‘‘and I think 
I shall be safe enough to set the 
wedding-day just a month hence.” 

“Humph! Don't count your chicks 
too soon. That Maggie Osborne never 
will be your wife.” 
wNot until she, or some one else, 
proves her innocence.” 

“You'll be in your grave long before 
that. boy.” 

“My demise will be speedy, then,” said 
John, taking something from his pocket. 

“See the proofs!” 


“What! Merey! What is it?” 


“The Talbot diamonds, father.” 

“Hanged if you aren’t right!” ex- 
claimed Pa Talbot. “Where did you get 
them ?” 

“After getting the diamonds from Mr. 
Sanborn’s, you changed coats, and left 
the gems in one of the pockets.” 

“Confound my carelessness !” 

“It’s an ill wind——.’ You know the 
rest father. I shall hereafter prize the 
Talbot diamonds for allthey are worth. 
Your promise——” 

“Promise! I was only joking, boy. 
Inever meant you should marry that 
Osborne girl. You didn't think I was in 
earnest ?” 

“Really, Ithought of little else but the 
promise. That holds good yet, from the 





ract that we have awitnessto it. Don't 
you think so, Maggie ?” 

“Maggie! Not Maggie Osborne?’ 
asked the old gentleman, scrutinizing the 
young lady, who was blushing and smil- 
ing very prettily. 

“Miss Maggie Osborne, father.” 

“Drat me fora fool!” growled Pa Tal- 
bot. “I'ma blundering fool! anda block- 
head! and blind asa bat! I don't deserve 
anything better. Here. Maggie, take 
the Talbot diamonds, and John, too! I’ve 
not another word to say against it. And 
all Iaskof youis, if you ever find a big- 
ger numskull than old Morton Talbot, 
give him the diamonds, and ask no ques- 
tions.” . 





DEVELOPMENT OF THE VIOLIN. 


Three hundred years have not passed 
since the violin began to rise from its 
original obscurity. When it was invent- 
ed we do not know. Like most good 
things, Topsy included, it was not born; 
it “growed.” Itwas gradually developed 
from some yet undiscovered germ, like, 
if we are to believe the Darwinites, the 
human creature whom it delights by ex- 
pressing his emotions and his sense of 
audible beauty with such unrivaled fa- 
cility and power. It began when the 
first vibrating string was stretched across 
a resonant surface, which answered the 
double purpose of sounding board and 
support; rude examples of which are 
found even among the most barbarous 
peoples. ‘This is the beginning of all 
stringed instruments; and from this the 
progress is divergent in two lines; one 
of which passes through the lyre, the 
harp, and the lute, and ends in the piano- 
forte, the other passing through erwth, 
or crowd, andthe violas in their various 
forms, and ending in the violin and the 
violoncello. The distinetive character- 
istics of the violin family is that upon 
them the musical tone is produced by 
drawing a bow across the strings, and 
the various musical notes bythe pressure 
of the player's fingers upon the strings 
at various intervals, It is this direct 
communication of the performer with 
the strings, both in the production of 
the musical vibration and in the stop- 
ping, as it is called, of the notes, which 
gives the instruments of the violin fami- 
ly their peculiar expressive power, and 
their unapproachable superiority. It is 
the human touch upon the cord which 
makes its tone so touching, which gives 
that tone its human quality, in which it 
is not only without an equal, but without 
arival. Itisakind of direct communica- 
tion withthe soul of man, which givesthe 
violin, alone among all musical instru- 
ments, ‘asoul.’ There is no emotion which 
the violin cannot express, from that of the 
mere consciousness of serene happiness, 
and asense of beauty, to that of the pro- 
foundest and most agitating woe that 
can disturb the human heart. It laughs 
and chatters, it weeps and wails and 
shrieks and sobs, with the utterance of a 
ruined happiness. When Beethoven, at 
the end of the funeral march in the 
Heroic Symphony, makes the great in- 
strument, the orchestra upon which he 
played with such divine mastery, sob 
forth the theme in broken phrases, it is 
upon the violins that he depends for the 
utterance of that grand emotion. Modern 
music would be impossible without the 
violin.—The Galaxy. 





In the Pyrenees the following notice is 
posted in a hotel: “All travellers on 
their arrival will be entitled, gratis, toa 
bath with friction and special lotions. 
These lotions will guarantee the traveller 
perfect immunity from the numerous in- 
sects which infest the hotel.” 


Ploughing in unbroken furrows six 
miles long can be seen in Fargo, Califor- 
nia. The teams start in the morning and 
make one trip across an entire township 
and back before dinner, and the same in 
the afternoon, making twenty-four miles’ 
travel every day, { 
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THE WAR EAGLE OF WISCONSIN. 


At all times, while the Exhibition is 
open, & curious throng may be seen about 
the northwestern corner, at the intersec- 
tion of the nave and transept, in Agricul- 
tural Hall. There, perched upon a nation- 
al escutcheon, supported horizontally ona 
pole, is the famous “Old Abe,” the veteran 
war eagle of Wisconsin and hero of thirty- 
six battles, in whieh he participated asa 
soldier of the Eight Wisconsin regiment. 
“Old Abe” is a misnomer, as_ the bird is 
only fifteen years old, which is extreme 
youth for an eagle. In August, 1861, 
when his age was only two months, Abe 
was captured by an Indian, near the Flam- 
beau Lakes, and sold toa white man fora 
bushel of corn. The latter brought the 
bird to Eau Claire, and presented him to 
Company C of the Eighth regiment, then 
organizing for the war. Borne upon 8 
shield, at the head of the regiment, he ac- 
companied them to the front, passing 
through his first battle with them at 
Fredericktown, Mo, October 21, 1861, and 

3 last at Hurricane Creek, Louisiana, Au- 

st 13, 1864. He returned home with 

e remnant of his regiment, a battle- 
carred veteran, and at the ovation given 
them by the enthusiastic citizens of their 
State he appeared to experience all the 
pleasure of a triumphant hero, flapping 
his wings asif toshow the scar left by a 
bullet that had pierced one of them, and 
apparettly pointing out with his beak the 
cicatrice from neck to wing along his 
breast, the result of a grazing shot. 

Old Abe belongs to the bald-headed, or, 
more correctly, the white-headed family, 
aspecies whose head feathers are brown 
until the age of three or four years, when 
they become snowy white, thereby giving 
the bird a venerable and dignified appear- 
ance. The measure from tip to tip of his 
wings is six feet, and from his beak to the 
end of his tail two anda half feet. He 
weighs fifteen pounds, and is therefore 
rather below the medium growth of his 
species, The general color of the plum- 
age of his breast, back and wings is brown, 
with a golden tinge, and of his head, neck 
and tail snowy white. He has a fascinat- 
ing eye, which pierces like thesun through 
awhite cloud, and when he is angry; his 
feathers in ruffled rage, that eye is light- 
ninginastorm. Not Grant or Sherman 
was better known to both the Union and 
the Confederate armies than Old Abe. In 
the thickest of every battle, and equally 
conspicuous and exposed with the regi- 
mental colors, he was a familiar target, 
often aimed at, but only twice struck by 
Confederate balls. At the battle of Corinth 
the Confederate General Price ordered his 
men to be sure and capture “that defiant- 
ly screeching bird,’ adding that he would 
rather make him prisoner than take the 
whole brigade. A St. Louis gentleman 
offered $500 for the bird, and an Illinoisian 
would goas faras to give a valuable farm 
for him, but Captain Perkins’ reply to all 
such proffers was that no money could 
buy Old Abe. At the battle of Farming- 
ton, when the regiment was ordered to lie 
down under a dreadful fire from the 
enemy’s batteries, Abe flew off his perch, 
squatted as low as he could, and remained 
in that position until he saw the regiment 
rise to advance, when he flew upon his 
perch again, screeching and flapping his 
wings, to the infinite dismay of the super- 
stitious portion of the enemy. 

While all the soldiers admired Abe the 
latter by no means admired all the soldiers. 
He had his friends and his enemies, and 
knew how to treat both. There were men 
in the regiment who dared not come near 
him, for they knew he would beat them 
with his talons and his beak. When his 
regiment cheered he proclaimed his sym- 
pathy by screeching, but could never be 
induced to cheer with any regiment ex- 
cept hisown. His vernacular consisted of 
three forms—wild whistling, when sur- 
prised; gratified chuckling, when hover- 
ing over his food, and fierce screaming, 
possessed of a startling andinspiring thrill, 
when in battle. When a fight had begun 
he would jump with outspread pinions up 
and down on his perch, uttering wild and 
fearful screams. When the battle raged 








most fiercely and the enthusiasm of the | 


soldiers was at its highest then it was that 
the noble bird seemed to bein his own 
element. He flapped his wings in the 
midst of the furious storm, and, with head 
erect, faced the flying bullets and the 
erashing shells with no signs of fear. 
Like all old soldiers he dreaded heavy 
musketry, but was inhis glory when the 
roar of artillery began. He was charit- 
able and tender-hearted, too; for if a poor 
soldier (particularly if he belonged to 
Abe’s regiment) lay wounded and bleed- 
ing, he would watch by his side and devote 
all the attention an eagle could give until 
the wounded man was carried from the 
field. 





A PET SNAKE, 

An Englishman named Mann and his 
wife appear to have had remarkable suc- 
cess in taming a boa constrictor, which 
has just died. It came to be a family pet 
and was allowed the freedom of the house. 
It exhibited great attachment toward its 
owners not only, but also came to know its 
friends among visitors. It was accustom. 
edto “ask” for food, water, and to be 
takentowalk. Itate nothing but pigeons, 
consuming about onea week, and always 
killed themby breaking their necks before 
crushing themin its coils. It could en- 
tirely control the pressure of its coils, 
twining about its owners’ bodies and necks, 


but never hurting them. They often car- 
ried it about in traveling, when it remain- 
ed concealed under the coat as though un- 
derstanding the necessity of keeping quiet. 
When it was left behind it recognized and 
welcomed its friends’ return with the 
greatest joy, answering to the name of 
‘Cleo.” 





CURING A DRUNKARD, 


According to an article in the “British 
Medical Journal,’ it has been found by 
Dr. Renger that the tincture of capsicum 
in ten drop doses is the best remedy 
to counteract that craving for alcohol 
which is the curse of all inebriates, pre- 
venting their return to rational conduct, 
This remedy has been tested by other 
physicians, and they report very favora- 
bly in regard to it. They give several 
instances of men of various ages who, 
half-muddled, hung around low drinking 
saloons, or at home, and who, when the 
liquor was shut up, would pick the lock, 
or when money was taken from them 
would tipple on credit whenever they 
had a chance. 

The best way to administer this reme- 
dy is to commence with five drops in a 
little syrup of orange peel before meals, 
increasing the dose of capsicum tincture 
totwelve drops. In one month most of 
them became quite different men, chang- 
ing from half idiots to men who attended 
to their business, and took an interest 
in all that was going on in the world, 
which they before, being confirmed 
drunkards, did not, according to the 
habits of the latter class of unfortu- 
nates. 





Tt is estimated that there are about 
900 American youths, aged from twelve 
to twenty years, who are engaged 
in the business of “amateur journalism,” 





General Sherman said, at a recent army 
reunion, that he would rather march six 
times from Atlanta to the sea than en- 
counter once the unspeakable horrors of 
& campaign against the savages on the 
frontier. The full force of his remarks 
is now appreciated. 


Moody is expected to preach in Chica- 
go during the last three months of this 
year, and afterward in Boston. He says 
that the newspapers have repurted his 
meetings so fully that he will have to 
spend three months, this summer and 
fall, getting up new sermons. 


Morris Springfield, of Philadelphia, put 
anend tothe life of shame upon which 
his sister had entered by killing her. He 
said it had become a question whether he 
and his mother or his sister should die, 
and he finally decided that the latter 
was the least deserving of life. 














JERSEY GIRLS; 


They are so charming—these pretty 
English rustics! Fair and dark, little 
and big, they are all lovely. The Jersey 
men havea decided admiration for small 
feet; and those damsels who, either by 
nature or art, have acquired small extrem- 
ities do not disguise the fact, but wear 
their petticoats a good twoinches shorter 
than their less favored sisters, who walk 
abroad discreetly clad in “tails.” Asa rule 
the belles of the island have little or no 
style. They do not dress well or in par- 
ticularly good taste, while their figures 
are in no way remarkable; but their faces 
make upforeverything. You may sea 
more beautiful girls on one summer's day 
in Jersey than you have known during 
the whole of a crowded London season. 
Perhaps itis the wonderful air of the is- 
land that gives to them that exquisite 
purity of complexion,that soft yet healthy 
bloom, which distinguishes them so re- 
markably. They also have, for the most 
part, magnificent hair and eyes and good 
features. Few ofthese girls are born in 
Jersey. They have,for the most part, 
settled in the island for some years, and 
the prettiest of them come from England. 
They can flirt, too, though not so success- 
fully as their Guernsey sisters, who are 
not nearly so good looking. It is always 
the plainest women who flirt most reck- 
lessly. The Jersey girls marry off very 
rapidly, but not always well, It is rare 
to hear of a really good, wealthy mar- 
riage; but it is quite certain that when 
one of the wise virgins receives a good 
chance of matrimony she accepts it glad- 
ly. She will marry a civilian with asmiling 
countenance, even though he does not 
boast of a large salary; but if you wish 
to see a proud and triumphant bearing, 
behold a Jersey girl sailto the altar with 
an officer! A few out of every regiment 
are caught and made  Benedicts, and 
there is great rejoicing over the treasure, 
They all have a perverse, infatuated, and 
thoroughly feminine love for a scarlet 
coat, esteeming the faithless little finger 
of an officer more than the whole body of 
@ Virtuous citizen, 





An Air Cootrr.—To reduce the temper- 
ature in afactory in Paris, recourse was 
some time since had to an inexpensive 
form of air cooler, described as follows: A 
thin plate of metal, perforated with holes 
one-tenth of an inch in diameter, and hav- 
ing a total area equal to one-ninth of the 
surface of the plate, was set ataslight 
angle ina tight box; over this plate a thin 
sheet of water, at a temperature of fifty- 
five degrees, Fah., was allowed to flow 
steadily, and, by means of a power blower» 
air was forced into the box below the 
plate; by its pressure, the air forced its 
way through the holes in the plate and 
through the water, and was then led by 
pipes to all parts of the factory. By this 
device, the air in the room was reduced to 
fifty-seven degrees. Other experiments 
gave varying results, according to the ini- 
tial temperature of the water, but in each 
case the apparatus reduced the tempera. 
ture of the current of air to within seven 
degrees of that of the water. Steam power 
is required for the blower, and, for the 
best results, the supply of water must be 
abundant and its temperature low, 





AtmosPHERIC Dust.—Le Moniteur Scien- 
tifique notices the recent extended in- 
quiries, prosecuted with such skill and 
perseverance by M. Tissandier, into the 
character and amount of atmospheric dust 
precipitated upon given surfaces, and who 
arrives at the conclusion that this amount 
is really enough to play a positive and 
important part in the physics of our 
globe. This dust he finds to contain one- 
third of combustible matter of an organic 
character, and two-thirds of mineral mat- 
ter. Iron is almost always present to 
some extent, and this, in M. Tissandier’s 
opinion, has an important bearing upon 
the question of iron meteorites. He thinks 
alsu that a considerable part of this at- 
mospheric dust is receivedfrom the plane- 
tary space, 





LAST CANNONADE AND ASSAULT 4T 
GETTYSBURG, 


The last bloody contest at Gettysburg 
openedabout one P, M. with a cannonade.- 
Lee’s plan of attack was the same as that 
of the day before, except that Long- 
street now had Pickett’s division, and Lee 
added one division and two brigades of 
A. P. Hill tothe attacking column. Also 
there was a different massing of the ar- 
tillery. Longstreet is said to have 
brought together in his front, opposite 
the low ground north of Little Round 
Top, fifty-five long range guns, and Hill 
massed some sixty more a little farther 
towards and opposite our centre. 

The signal-gun was fired by the enemy, 
and from the Southwest, West, North 
and Northwest his batteries opened, hur- 
ling into the Cemetery grounds missiles 
of every description. Shells burst in 
the air, on the ground, at our right and 
left, and in front, killing men and horses, 
exploding caissons, overturning tomb- 
stones, and smashing fences, The troops 
hugged their cover, when they had any, 
as wellasthey could. One regiment of 
Steinwehr’s was fearfully cut to pieces 
by ashell. Several officers passing acer 
tain path within a stone’s throw of my 
position were either killed or wounded; 
The German boy holding our horses un- 
der the cover of the Cemetery Hill, on 
the Eastern slope, neara large rock had 
his left arm clipt off with a fragment of 
ashell. Men fell while eating, or while 
the food was in their hands, and some 
with cigars in their mouths. As there 
seemed to be actually no place of safety, 
my staff officers sat by me nearly in front 
of four twelve-pound Parrotts guns that 
played over our heads, almost every 
available space being covered with ar- 
tillery. As the sabots (the piecesof wood 
that are placed between the cartridgesand 
the elongated shot) would sometimes fly 
offand hitus whenthe guns were fired,we 
made large piles of hard-bread boxes,and 
sat infront of them, watching the oper- 
ations of the enemy with our glasses, 
thus protected against our own guns, but 
exposed to the enemy’s.—General O. O. 
Howard, in the Atlantic. 





Tuin Pratg Giass For Pictores.—The 
most recent invention in glass manufac- 
ture is that by which thin polished plate 
glass is produced for pictures; &., this 
being the method lately introduced by 
the well-known firm of Gibbs & Co., Lon, 
don. The standard thickness of the plate 
glass now in use forthe purposes referred 
to is one-quarter inch, but, by means of 
the newly inaugurated process, sheets are 
made varying in size from twenty inches 
by sixteen to eighty-five inches by forty- 
three, of only one-eight of an inch in 
thickness. According tothe represental 
tions made of this glass, it possesses the 
advantage of being quite free from the 
wavy lines which usually characterize 
plate or sheet glass. It has also a beauti- 
ful surface, the color is of the greatest 
purity, and its general superiority ovet 
the material now in use for covering pic- 
tures and prints is said to admit of ao 
question. 





Herr is an infallible method of dis- 


covering the day of the week on which 
a given day of the month any number of 
years previous occurred, ‘To the pum- 
ber representing your age at your next 
birthday, add one-fourth for leap years; 
this amount divide by seven, and the 
remainder counted back from the day of 
the week on which you were born. For 


instance, on your next birthday you will 
be 24 years old. This divided by 4, 
and the quotient, 6, added to 24, gives 30, 


the amount, which divided by 7, the num- 
ber of days ina week, gives four weeks 
andthe remainder of two days, Now if 
your birthday in 1876 comes on Monday, 


count back two days and you have the 
day on which you were born, Satur- 
day, 
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JAVA AND THE JAVANESE, 


In this wonderful clime I am trying to 
describe, just on the verge of the equa- 
tor, the soil and air alike seem to be pro- 
voeative of fruits and flowers and ver- 
dure—verdure the greenest, fruits of 
mammoth proportions and of exquisite 
flavor, and flowers of the most captiva- 
ting and gorgeous colors; though, with 
few exceptions, the latter lack the full 
perfume of our northern roses, 

Ishall essay the pleasant task of at- 
tempting to give my readers some faint 
idea of the most luscious and delectable 
Java fruits, according tomy estimate; and 
first upon the jist I place the mangosteen, 
which, for delicacy and richness of flavor, 
cannot be surpassed, It is in color and 
shape and size like a green lemon, with a 
thick rind, beneath which lies the creamy 
substance whose luscious qualities have 
placed it among the most delicious of aly 
fruits. Two and sometimes three large 
ebony pits compose the centre of this most 
palatable delicacy, 

Next in order my gastric susceptibili- 
ties induce me to rank the pomolo, and I 
think the most refined epicurean jury 
would endorse my verdi:t in this matter. 
Some of the Java species of this most de- 
licious fruit are very large. I have seen 
those that measured thirty inches in cir, 
eumference, with the cherry red pulp al- 
most bursting with its juicy, cool and 
nectarean load. They resemble the West 
Indian shaddock, and are doubtless of the 
same genus (citrus decumara); but with 
their external resemblance all comparison 
must end. 

Oranges, limes and lemons are in great 
abundance here, and the eyes roam around 
the market place enjoying a feast ove? 
which the Goddess Pomona might have 
well gloried to preside. 

The consignee of my ship, Mr. Alfred 
Reed, of Boston, sent me a pressing invi- 
tation to spend a week with his delight. 
ful family at Wettevreden, the Javan 
Saratoga, andthe “invite” was most joy- 
fully accepted, for, as the rice crop had 
not been harvested, I had an abundance 
of leisure time—time that hangs heavily 
upon the mind of a home-loving voyager 
in these distant climes, where no Booth 
or Clara Morris can wile away the tedium 
of the long hot days and the equally long 
and hot equatorial nights; where no 
Beecher and Tilton Scandal has ever yet 
aroused the quiet-loving natives or adopt- 
ed citizens from their unbroken apathy. 

Breakfasting at the Hotel of the 

Netherlands, at eleven o'clock A. M,,I 
spent an hourinapleasant ramble through 
the adjacent groves of nutmeg and cocoa, 
beguiling the moments in interesting con- 
verse with Minna .Von Hogezand, the 
pretty and very accomplished daughter 
of the landlord, after which all retired to 
enjoy the “siesta”—one of the greatest as 
well as mest necessary luxuries of these 
Torrid climes, 
: A necessary appendage toa well ap- 
pointed bed in Javais the ‘Dutch wife’— 
a stick of bamboo or other light and high- 
ly polished wood, five feet in length and 
about two feet in circumference. This is 
placed in every bed, and the relief afford- 
ed to the limbs of a tired sleeper in these 
long, hot nights by the presence of this 
innocent and unsophisticated bedfellow is 
almost incredible. Waking in the night, 
you throw your arm over it, then moving 
it up you place it beneath your neck, lift- 
ing your head from the heated pillows, 
and at every change you feel inclined to 
bless the peculiar institution, while in the 
morning you arise witha hearty benedic- 
tion on the consoling “Dutch wife.” 

The siesta, the delicious interlude to a 
day's performance on the busy stage of 
life in Java, has reached its ultimatum of 
human enjoyment, and nowhere else have 
Lexperienced such perfect enjoyment of 
this midday rest as here. The siesta oc- 
eupies the time from tiffin, or lunch hour 
(about noon), till four P. M., when you 
seek the marble bathrooms and take out a 
fresh lease of life and its enjoyments, 

Dressing myself soon after my bath 
(one day's routine will suffice for all), I 





called a carriage and rode throughout the 
shady groves—the fragrant palm trees 
waving over me, and the sharp leaves of 
the cocoanut trees whispering their secrets 
to the evening breeze. 

Afteran hour devoted to this exquisite 
enjoyment, [drew up onthe green plaza, 
close by the palace of Wettevreden, to 
listen to the Dutch military band which 
there performed each evening for an hour 
or two, 

Many equipages were gathered on the 
square, containing beautiful and elegant- 
ly-dressed women; numbers of equestrians 
swelled the throng; while the uniformed 
officers added animation to a scene that 
was in itself delightful. 

In the centre of the square is a granite 
column, thirty feet in height, surmount- 
ed by a lion, exquisitely sculptured, from 
whose knotty head a green bush was grow- 
ing; for, in this _ prolific elime, a thin layer 
of dust soon teems with vegetable life. 

The music, which was of the highest 
order, having ceased, [ drove to the pala- 
tial structure of my friends, the brothers 
Reed, and there1 stood before it, com- 
pletely entranced with its exquisite con- 
struction, and. the magnificence and taste 
of its adornments, 

The lofty halls and spacious verandas; 
the furniture so peculiarly Oriental in its 
elegance and convenience; the beautifully 
frescoed walls and ceilings, the delightful 
arrangements of the grounds—the garden 
plot teeming with delicate flowers—the 
front yard filled with trees whose lofty 
structures and peculiar freshness of foh- 
age made the grateful shade still more be- 
witching, and combined to yield the most 
exquisite pleasure.—Cor.Chicago Tribune. 
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INAUGURATION DAY, 


When the day for the inauguration of 
the President of the United States was 
fixed upon the 4th of March, it was for 
the reason that the date occured seldom 
on Sunday. But twice during our his- 
tory has the Inauguration Day fallen on 
that day. The first was the second inau- 
gural of James Monroe, the fifth Presi- 
dent, March 4, 1821. The second was 
when Zachary Taylor wasmade President, 
March 4, 1849. Being Sunday, his inau- 
guration did not take place until next 
day. The third will be the next inau- 
gural, March 4, 1877. ‘This will happen 
three times during each century, or one 
year after every seven leap years, Ex- 
cept when passing from one century to 
another there isaslight variation, as will 
be observed in the following dates of the 
past and future inangurations, of the 
first two centuries of the Republic: 


March 4.......... 1821 March 4.......... 1917 
March 4..........1849 | March 4.......... 1945 
March 4..........1877 | March 4.......... 1973 


-——Catskill Examiner, 





Several Baltimore physicians say that 
many diseases are caused by soap, the 
grease for which is obtained from un- 
healthy animals, 





Miss Abbott, the Boston singer, impor- 
tuned the Pope to bless her voice, and he 
jiustead advised her to pray. 





Rams130 Feer Lone.—During the great 
celebration at Darlington, England, of the 
fiftieth anniversay of the opening of the 
first passenger railway, the Britannia 
Iron Works Company, at their establish- 
ment in one of the neighboring towns, 
rolled for the inspection of visitors some 
rails of unprecedented length, and it is 
said to bethe intention to place one of 
them, which is some 130 feet long, near 
the first locomotive engine, opposite the 
Darlington station, as a memorial of the 
great and remarkable jubilee. It is also 
stated that «during the same week this 
company rolied, in one of its mills, the 
prodigious quantity of 1,350 tons of rails, 
forty pounds per yard, an amount which, 
itis believed, has never been approached 
in any other mill in thesame space of time, 
The rails in question were mauufactured 
for the New Zealand Government rail- 
ways. 





HOW NIAGARA ALMOST RAN DRY. 


On March 29, 1848, a remarkable phe- 
Nomenon occurred. The preceding Win- 
ter had been intensely cold, and the ice 
formed on Lake Erie was unusually thick. 
Inthe warm days of early Spring this 
mass of ice was loosened around the 
shores of the lake, and detached from 
them. During the forenoon of the day, 
named, a stiff easterly wind moved it up 
the lake. A little before sunset, the wind 
chopped suddenly round and blewa gale 
from the West. This brought the vast 
field of ice back again with such tremen- 
dous force that it filled in the neck of 
the lake and its outlet so as to form a 
very effective dam, that caused a re- 
markable diminution in the outflow of 
the water. Of course it needed but little 
time for the Falls to drain off the water 
below this dam. The consequence was 
that on the morning of the following day 
the river was nearly half gone. The 
American channel had dwindled to a 
deep and narrow creek. The British 
channel seemed to have been smitten with 


a quick consumption, and to be fast pass- 


ing away. Far upthe from head of Goat 
Island and out into the Canadian rapids, 
and from the foot of Goat Island out be- 
yond the old Tower to the deep channel 
of the Horseshoe Fall, the water was 
gone, The rocks were bare, black, and 
forbidding. The roar of Niagara had 
subsided toa moan. This extraordinary 
syncope of the waters lasted all the day, 
and night closed over the strange scene. 
But during the night the dam gave way, 
and the next morning the river was re- 
stored in all its strength, beauty, and 
majesty.—Scribner. 


oC 
CANNIBALS, 


Find spiders where you will, they are 
still cannibals, Father spider will make 
a breakfast, without the least hesitation, 
of his children, while the mother, spar- 
ing her children, after a vain endeavor 
to prevent “hubby” from eating the chil- 
dren, frequently comes to the conclusion 
that he would make a good meal, and 
falling upon him would gobble him up in 
short order. Even in the reproducing 
season will madam spider attack her 
lord, and conquering him in fair fight, 
will at once devour him. A certain 
species of spiders are supplied with a 
small bladder, somewhat similar to a 
drum, and the sound made by it, called 
by the superstitious the “dead watch,” 
is nothing more than the spider drum- 
ming for his mistress to come forth 
from her hiding place. Allusion is made 
to this by Lacon, where he says “an old 
man, like the spider, can never make 
love without beating his own dead 
watch.” 





A Frencn soldier, named Henri Du- 
hamel, has just died at the hospital of 
Bicetre, who was wounded in the head at 
Buzenval in the war of 1870. His wound 
had soon healed, but he was left quite in- 
sane, and fancied himself dead. When 
people asked after his health he would 
answer: “How is Duhamel? Poor fel- 
low, he was killed at Buzenval. What 
you see is only a machine made to resem- 
ble him. But it is badly made and they 
ought to make another.” He never 
spoke of himself as “I’’ or “me” but al- 
waysas “that thing.” He was sometimes 
insensible fer days together, and would 
showno feeling whatever, though pinched 
and blistered severely. 





The German Journal of Woolen Manu- 
facturrs gives the following for casing 
steam pipes: Mix fualler’s earth that has 
been used and collected in sinks for this 
purpose, as well as to prevent the filling 
of streams, with fully the same quantity 
of coal ashes, and add to the pasty mass 
as mach calf’s hair as it will take up. Be- 
fore laying it on add one-eighth its quan- 
tity of calcined gypsum, and lay it on in 
thin coats. Lf the first layer does not ad- 
here well, unused fuller’s earth may be 
used for it. 





THE ARMY AND NAVY OF CHINA, 


The Chinese navy, says a French jour- 
nal, consists of forty-five ships of war, di- 
vided into three squadrons, stationed re- 
spectively at Canton, Foochow, and 
Shanghai, Inthe Canton squadron are 
two gunboats bought by the Celestial 
Empire from Great Britian. An English 
captain named Traver also commands one 
of the corvettes at Foochow. Lach of 
the divisions is under the command of a 
provincial governor. The army consists 
of 1,200,000 men _ stationed at various 
parts of the Empire overan area of 1,- 
500,000 miles. The division under 
General Tso-Tsung-T'sang, the Viceroy of 
Konsou and Chensi, which numbered not 
long since 130,000, has been reduced to 
40,000 by the constant wars with the 
Mohammedans of the Northwest, the ab- 
sence of sanitary and medical organiza- 
tion and their horrible methods of trans- 
port, The division under Si-Hung- 
Chang consists of 70,000. Most of these 
carry breech loading rifles and European 
side arms, and are highly trained. These 
are the two best divisions. Most of the 
forts are defended by English, German, 
and American cannon, “Nothing,” says 
Captain Pryewalski, of the Russian army, 
“can equal the moral degradation of the 
Chinese troops. Officers and men become 
complete beasts by the quantity of 
opium which they inhale, sometimes fall- 
ing down utterly helpless and insensible 
inthe presence of the enemy. When it 
rains it is necessary to threaten them 
with death, in order to drive them from 
their tents, and often the General-in- 
Chief is compelled to execute half a dozen 
of|them before the rest are aroused from 
their apathy. Whenever the army is 
ordered to tents for anight, the officers 
and men scour the immediate neighbor- 
hood and rob and plunder to such a de- 
gree that the arrival of the military at 
any point is regarded as disastrous as a 
plague. In fighting the troops are 
formed in a semicircle, and attack simul- 
taneously fromthe front and flanks, al- 
ways discharging their rifles without 
taking deliberate aim and often dance 
and sing during a battle.” 





LACE MAKING, 


Ladies who delight in wearing elegant 
lace rarely give a thought to the poor 
makers, who by working twelve hours a 
aday, can only produce one-third of an 
inch of Valenciennes lace in a week. 
Think of it; each one-third of an inch 
represents one week’s labor ofone wo- 
man, working exactly half of each twen- 
ty-four hours in places damp and dark, 
to suit the necessities of the work. The 
workwoman has then just twelve hours 
for recuperation. The question is 
whether it be possible to recuperate one 
who habitually exhausts her vitality in 
the equivalent of a dungeon during 
twelve hours of eachday. The world is 
full of sharp contrasts, and of these none 
is more violent than that of the origin 
and the destiny of fine laces, as shown in 
the respective conditions of the creator 
and the possessor. We hepe that all 
toils of this description may yet receive 
the same verdict that has been passed 
upon such structures as the Egyptian 
Pyramids—works of too fearful a cost 
to the worker to permit their multipli- 
cation. 





Edwin Booth will make Chicago his 
home. 

At the funeral in Boston of William 
Seaver, a disbeliever in any religion, 
Bryant’s “Thanatopsis” was read. 

An Austrian officer, Captain Ahlstrom, 
swam from Vienna to Pesth, in the 
Danube, 160 miles in 39 hours. 

The Kangaroo has been introduced in- 
to several large estates in France, and 
is now being hunted. 


A Salt Lake Mormon has returned 
from the Sandwich Islands with five 
young Hawaian wives. 
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SITTING DULL AND TUE SIOUX, 

The St. Louis “Globe-Democrat” gives 
the following sketch of the Sioux Chief 
in a conversation with Mr. J. D. Keller, 
of that city. Mr. Keller was, from 18638 
to 1873, clerk of the agent at Standing 
Rock, and had an ample opportunity to 
get acquainted with this tribe of blood- 
thirsty savages. In fact he l'ved among 
them so long that he learned to speak 
theirlanguage “like a native,” and was a 
great favorite with the big chiefs who 
came to the agency. 

They called him “Minnehua Ochila,” 
(the writing boy.) The word Sioux 
means “cut throat.” According to Mr. 
Keller’s statement, the various bands of 
Sioux number from 35,000 to 40,009 and 
are divided into the following different 
tribes: Unkapapa, Black Feet, Sans Arcs, 
Two Kettles, Upper Yanktonais, Lower 
Yanktonais, Santee Sioux, Burgklyns, 
Minneconjous, and Galkas, Part of these 
live east and part west of the Missouri. 
Tatonka Otabka (Sitting Bull) who led 
the savages to the fight against Custer, 
belongs to the Unkapapa, (dried beef 
eaters.) Mr. Keller knows him well, and 
describes him to be about five feet in 
height. He has a large head, eyes and 
nose, high cheek bones; one of his legs 
is shorter than the other, froma gun-shot 
woundin the leftknee, His countenance is 
of an extreme savage type, betraying that 
bloodthirstiness and brutality for which 
he has been go long notorious. He 
has the name of being one of the most 
successful scalpers in the Indian coun- 
try. There has been a standing reward 
of $1,000 offered for his head for the last 
eight years, by the Montana people, who 
have special cause to know his ferocious 
nature, some of his worst deeds having 
been perpetrated in that Territory. The 
Sioux, when on the war-path, black their 
faces from the eyes down, the forehead 
being colored a bright red. When in 
mourning, and very eager to revenge 
the death of friends or relations, they 
eut their hair short and daub _ their 
faces with white earth. They consider 
the greatest act of valorto be the strik- 
ing of their enemy with hard instru- 
ments while alive, and, whether alive or 
dead, it is the first one that strikes the 
fallen foe that “counts the coup,” and 
not the one that shoots him. They do 
not always scalp. Their objectinscalping 
isto furnish a proof of their deed, and 
give them to their women to dance over. 
They attack in a sweeping, circling line, 
eagle-like, give a volley, passing on, circle 
and return ona different angle. When 
they kill one of the enemy there is al- 
ways arush to get first crack at him, so 
as to “count the coup,” and then some 
Indian who was disappointed in getting a 
cut atthe victim while alive, scalps him. 
The Sioux always camp with tepes 
(lodges) in acircle, making as it were, a 
stockade, and when on dangerous 
ground they picket their ponies in the 
centre. Mr. Keller is familiar with the 
ground where the disastrous engagement 
of Custer occurred. Concerning this he 
said: ‘‘My idea of the Custer slaughter 
is that the Indians had no women or 
children in their lodges, and had para- 
pets dug under the lodges out of sight. 
Custer thinking it was a family camp, 
rushed into the centre of their fort, where 
resistance would necessarily prove fatal. 
His only means of escape was after find- 
ing himself in this fix, to run right 
through and out, and not to stop 
to fight, but join Reno’s command on a 


ret reat. 





Apropos of the spelling mania, it may 
be of interest to know that a lady of 
Providence, R. L., has spelled 650 words 
out of the word “congregationalist,” and 
inno case repeated a letter in the forma, 
tion of a word. 


A missionary in India has sent an order 
to New Haven fora vehicle which can be 
travelled in by day, slept in at night, and 
preached from at any time. It will be 
furnished with cooking utensils, bedding 
and books, and six oxen will draw it. 








FRENCH STRATEGY, 

When the French were in Mexico, 
says the San Antonio (Texas) Herald, the 
stage robberies in the vicinity of Mon- 
terey became almost as frequent as they 
are getting to be between here and 
Kingsbury. With the practical common 
sense for which the French are distin- 
guished when they go about killing peo- 
ple, the French General at Monterey de- 
vised a plan that worked like a charm, 
He picked out half a dozen of his 
smallest Zouaves and dressed them up 
as females and put them in the stage. 
Each unprotected female had a short 
breech-loading carbine concealed under 
his pettipants, and they covered their 
demure faces by vails. Of course the 
robbers surrounded the stage, and the 
ladies, with an excess of feminine modes- 
ty climbed out of the vehicle and fell in 
line with the rest of the passengers, 
when of asudden an epidemic broke out 
among those Mexican patriots, for each 
lady, on an average, destroyed about 
three of them, and the rest lost all taste 
for female society and went away dis- 
gusted. The ladies returnedto town in 
high glee, but foralong time the Mexi- 
can bandits entertained such a lofty 
veneration forthe gentler sexthat an old 
bonnet and a shawl displayed conspicu- 
ously in a stage, secured it immunity 
trom interruption. 





The sale of Circassian girls to Turks 
continues, A correspondent tothe Lon- 
don Times says that a Moslem dealer 
makes choice of four young unsophis- 
ticated girls, imports them to Constanti- 
nople sells them, and then goes back for 
more. If he can achieve four such trips 
inayearhe can makea good living out 
of sixteen women. Many of the Circas- 
sians are settledin Turkey, andthere actu- 
ally breed children forsale, having no more 
shame about it thana fashionable Eng- 
lish mother may feel about bringing out 
her girls for the matrimonial market. 





* NOTABLE CAREER OF A CRIPPLE. 

English papers give interesting par- 
ticulars of the success which has marked 
the life of Mr. Walter Wren, who has 
come prominently into public notice by 
the great success which has attended his 
pupils in their competition forthe India 
civil service. His prosperity is the more 
remarkable as he has long been a hope- 
less cripple. Recently while canvassing 
Chelsea for an election to Parliament, 
Mr. Wren in the course of a speech 
which he made, mentioned that his con- 
dition was due to a kick which he re- 
ceived from a bully at school for whom 
he was fagging. He did not, however, 
mention all the facts. Soon after he re- 
ceived the blow, it was found that he 
was most seriously injured, and his pros- 
pects seemed utterly blighted. He re- 
fused, however, to admit that he was 
beaten in the battle of life, and rejected 
an offer of £2a week which was made to 
him. He determined to proceed to the 
university and becomea ‘‘coach” if he suc- 
ceeded as well as he hoped to do. At 
Cambridge he acquitted himself with 
great credit, and since he left the banks 
of the Cam for the banks of the Thames, 
he has become the most _ successful 
‘“crammer” of the day. He is wheeled 
from room to room; and although he 
can walk a little, his favorite position is 
tolie horizontally on acouch. He mar- 
ried very well, and has a family of six or 
seven children, and besides a very good 
house in London, he has an estate in 
Burkshire. 








The medical examiner of a prominent 
life insurance company says he has to 
turn away three-fourths of his applicarts 
who excel in athletic exercises, because 
they have dangerously strained the or- 
gans of the heart, 





GERMAN WATERING PLACCS, 

The neighborhood of Ims farnishes 
many a pleasant drive. On the other 
side of the Rhine Coblentz lifts its ham 
of voices and forest of church spires; on 
this side Ehrenbreitenstein, the mediae- 
val fortress rises in grim supremacy, ex- 
ulting in its own strength and Gibraltar- 
like position; villages nestle among vine- 
clad hillocks, the roadside hedges are 
covered with sweet brier and pale honey- 
suckle: here a tollhouse, from which 8 
poleis conveniently worked up and down, 
marks the frontier between Rhenish 
Prussia andthe Duchy of Nassau; there 
a winding pathway leads to a curious 
garden disposed so as to commemorate 
the various stages of our Lord's 
Passion. One part is called Qlivet, and 
life-sized figures of the Saviour and a 
comforting angel are seen; there a long 
rough path winds round and round a 
small hill, and the fourteen stations of 
the Cross occupy niches at intervals, 
while on the top, called Calvary, a tall 
erucifix completes the illusion, 

Inanother direction is a castle whose 
name I have forgotten—the exile home 
ofan arehduke of Austria, who, having 
married beneath him, found it more 
comfortable to settle far from the Court 
of Vienna. It is built of flint and looks 
strong and forbidding; but the garden is 
extensive, full of rare flowers and kept 
in the English way. A menagerie of 
bears, wolves, tiger cats, owls, vultures 
and eagles completes this humble 
“pleasance,” and a very perfect collec- 
tion of minerals in one of the lower 
halls of the castle is an additional inter- 
est to the visitor. It strikes one that 
an archduke with such quiet tastes must 
be happier in this spot than amid the 
splendors, social and military, which he 
has forsworn; s0 we come away con- 
gratulating him on his retirement rather 
than pitying his exile. 

Following the broad Rhine for a few 
miles, then striking across into the 
wooded country, we came to Schlangen- 
bad, the most charming of the spas that 
I know by experience, and though not 
the least frequented, yet the one least 
spoken of. Here you find neither gam- 
ing saloon nor ball room, hardly evena 
village, but a group of hotels and the 
bathing establishment, with one church 
alternately and amicably used by all 
denominations. The scenery is lovely 
the solitude almost perfect. A band 
plays before the gigantic yet plain ho- 
tels in the evening, but there is no regu- 
lar promenade, no show, noise or fuss, 
Crowned heads are so plentiful that no 
one turns round to stare at them; life 
so perfectly rippleless that it seems as 
if a spell imposed a successful incog. 
upon every individual visitor, The place 
is always full, yet never unquiet. As to 
the waters, they are supposed to pos- 
sess almost supernatural powers; they 
restore whiteness and smoothness to the 
most tanned skins, suppleness to the 
most withered limbs; they are the wa- 
ters of beauty as well as health; a cos- 
metic, an elixir, a Fontaine de Jowvence. 

The author of ‘Bubbles’ from 
the Brunnen” is extravagant in his 
praise of their cosmetic powers, and some 
naturally inflammable imaginations as- 
cribe their phenomena to the presence 
of the snakes sometimes found in the 
healing streams. The neighborhood 
abounds in harmless serpents, toads, 
etc.; hence its name. “Ihe Serpent’s 
Bath,” though some people have been 
so industriously imaginative as to create 
“electric eels” out of these snakes, and 
to attribute to their presence in the 
springs the soothing effect of the 
waters.—Lady Blanche Murphy, in the 
Galaxy. 








A Berlin mechanic has invented asteam 
velocipede which is said to answer admir- 
ably. The engine is heated with petro- 
leum and, being placed on the two back 
wheels, doves not interfere with the con- 
venience of the driver. 





SUNBEAMS, 


Sioux squaws donot wearstriped stock- 
Ings. Three streaks of green paint are 
eooler and cheaper. 


Sitting Bull is not much ofa fiddler. 
His brother Ole is the man for that sort 
of business.— Rochester Democrat. 


Soliloquy bya ne public al- 
Ways notices you when you have been 
drinking, and never when you are thirsty, 


One of the city dentists is put down in 
the directory as a dealer in molasses, 
possibly because he produces sorghum.— 
Norwich Bulletin. 


One of the earliest printers on record 
is said to have been the Emperor Trajan, 
who set up a column in Rome.—Joston 
Commercial Bulletin. 


It is singalar how early in life a child 
gains the reputation of resembling its 
richest and best-looking _relations.— 
Turners Falls Reporter. 


A clergyman in Exeter, England, ad- 
dressed a meeting of licensed victuallers 
as “Christian friends,” and he had to 
wait for them to have their laugh out. 


Rain-in-the-Face was present in the 
battle of the Rosebud, but where were 
Old-Man-Afraid-of-His-Hat and Pull- 
Down-Your-Vest in that engagement ?; 


A Nashville man answered s Chicago 
advertisment, “How to win at poker,” 
and received for his two dollars the fol- 
lowing ; “Hold four aces or don’t poke.’ 


A western paper coarsely calls the Chi- 
nese immigrant abeat. Regarding him 
as & vegetable, we should preferto speak 
of him as a queue-comer, — Norwich 
Bulletin. 


They have at last discovered a beauti- 
fal site for Sergeant Bates’ permanent re- 
sidence. Jackass Creek, the stream to 
which we allude,is in, Oregon,—New York 
Telegram. 


“Can there be anything brought into 
this house,” asked « distinguished mem- 
ber, “that will not be repealed sooner or 
later?” One of the opposition suggested 
“a skinned orange.” 


“Atthe name of George Washington, 
fellow-citizens,” said a Centennial orator 
nota hundred miles from Boston, “tyranny 
trembles like an Aspinwall leaf.”—Boston 
Commercial Bulletin. 


Spilkins’s boy has been to Coney Island 
and now he wants to know whether those 
fellows who are kicking up a row in the 
East are three-card Montenegrins.— 
New York Oom., Advertiser’. 


Anna Dickinson is wearing a $350 bust- 
le in ‘A Crown of Thorns.” We don’t 
pretend tosay thatthe bustle is made of 
the same material as the crown, Anna 
sits down too gracefully for that. 


Don Carlos, the distinguished fugitive 
from Spanish justice, has been in Wash- 
ington lately and he says he can tell this 
isa great and glorious country, from the 
number of empty bottles lying around,— 
Brooklyn Argus. 


Professor of Mathematics (illustrating 
to freshman that the sides of a pris are 
its surface, not its contents)—‘* When a 
tailor makes for mea suit of clothes,does 
he make the man?” Freshy, with avid- 
ity—" Yes, sir!” 


They were talking ofa death, when one 
manasked: “What were his last words?” 
“He didn’t say anything,” was the reply. 
“That's just like him,” said the tirst man, 
with anapproving nod, “There was no 
gas about him. He was all business.” 


“Oh, my dear sir!’’ said a poor sufferer 
to a dentist, “that is the second wrong 
tooth you have a out!” “Very 
sorry, my dear sir, but as there were only 
three altogether when I began, I’m sure 
to be right the next time,” said the oper- 
ator. 


It is scarcely certain that rene may. | 
Bull can execute his threat of driving all 
the Americans into the sea, but it would 
increase the feeling of security in this 
city if the guardat theJersey City ferries 
could be strengthened at night.—New 
York Graphic. 


“Sireone word,” said a soldier one day 
to Fredrick the Great, when presenting 
to him arequest for the brevet of lieu- 
tenant. “If you say two,” answered the 
king, “I wilihave you hanged.” “Sign,” 
replied the soldier, The king stared, 
whistled, and signed. 


“Clarence, you've gotareal kind heart,” 
gratefully observed a young lady on the 
ears toa sallow-faced youtb as he drop 

eda prize package of pop-corn in her 
ap. “Yes, Mary, my heart’s all right,’ 
he sadly replied, “what I want is a ne 
livear.”—Brooklyn Argus. 
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Summary of European News for the Week. 


The Servian insurrection bas come completely to an end, 
Servia's attempt to raise a war loan in Russia, having completely 
failed. The Great Powers will therefore now be fo-ced to inter. 
vene and a Congress will probably be held without delay either 
in B.ussels or Vienna. A special to the London ‘‘Hour’ of 
Augast 8th says: ‘It is believed that the Powers have arrived 
at an nderstanding in respect to a basis of discussion for a 
European Congress, to meet in Vienna, he Porte bas given 
its assent in principle to the following points: lst —the re-estab- 
lishment of the staius quo ante bellum in ~ervia, 2d, Mont negro 
to receive an accession of terriiory, including a seaport on the 
Adriatic, 3d, Bosnia and Herzegovinia to be re-wnited and torm 
one province under a special chaiter by which a considerable 
measuie of self government will be g anted.” 

The A rocities of the Turks in Bulgaria bave excited the hor- 
ror of EK irope, and the London * Times” of August 8th, ina lead- 
ing article says: ‘Once more the massacres in Bulgaria bave 
ocenpied the attention of the House of Commons, In a few days 
the members will have separated; but for this, we might expect 
a series of debates. in comparison with which that of last night 
would be gentle avd suudued in tone, for there can be httle 
donbt that we are on the verge of revelations surpassing apy 
thing the imagination of civilized man could have conceived. 
The barbarities of the Tar ar cunquerers, the wild and senseless 
de struction of human life which the modern students of history 
bave been disposed to look npon as fabulons find a parallel io 
the deeds perpetrated within the last few week at a few daye 
jonroey from our own shores. In our own age we most tu pn to 
Asbantee or Dahomy for anything similar to the ghastly specta- 
ole now presented by the Turkish provinecs. According to the 
te-timony of which there can be no reasonable doubt, the help. 
jess intabitants of the district about Tartar Bazardjik and 
Philippopoli, wen, women and children, h:ve been slaughtered 
by thousands, and their towns and villages utterly destroyed. It 
seems likely that those whom humane incredulity has led to 
suppose that the accounts were exaggerated, will have to 
abandon that supposition. he testimony of eye-witnesses and 
the admissions of a member of the British embarsy, charged 
with the investigation of these massacres give reason to beliey 
that there has been no hing less than a geveral massacre of the 
population, ag inst which the Turkish Government let loose its 
bands. Furthermore, there is the strongest evidence that these 
atrocities have not been the work wholly or even principally of 
the Circassian settlers, but of the Turkish irregular trocps, com. 
manded by ‘uly-appointed ‘officers sent into the country ex- 
preesly to strike terror into the population. 

‘What passed last night in the House of Commons shows the 
astonishwert and horror these deeds have aronsed, Mr, Ander. 
son, (L beral member from Glasgow,) introduced the su ject, 
and one member after another rose to xpress bis indignation 
and to protest against the attitude of iv ifference on the part of 
the British Government, and still more against the tone of 
anology which had been detected in the official communications 
Mr. tourke (Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs) assured the 
House that the Premier was not disposed to treat the subject 
with levity, but on ‘be contrary, would give it his anxious con- 
sideration. It was incumbent on him not t» say a word without 
the gravest circumspection nat 1 he bad ascertained the exact 
troth; bat if the atrocitics tarned out to be true, no man would 
more sternly vindicate bumanity. Then the old plea of exaggera- 
tion was put in once more, and the newspaper correspondents 
were taken to task as persons satisfied with a very small amount 
of evidence, and who took a great deal of their information 
second hand, We may venture to suggest to the official speakers 





that, with reepect to this business, the time is passed when this 
style of apology will bave any effect. Mr. Bourke read a dis 
patch from Mr. Baring. one of the Secretaries of the British 
zation at Constantinople, dated July 22d, at the outset of the 
inquiry, in which he estimates the number of victims. ‘Til I 
bave visited the villages I hardly dare speak, says Mr. lariog 
‘but my present opinion, which I trust hereafter to m dity, is, 
that about |2,900 Bulgarians have perished.’ We sball see 
sbor'ly in what ¢irection Mr. Baring’s opinion will be modified, 
but we fear thatif, with the prepossessions prevalent at the 
embassy, it should be anticipated that the killed amount to 12,- 
000 they are likely to surpass very mueh that number. With re 
spect to Mr. Bo: rke sdefense of Mr, Disraeli and Sir Henry 
Elliott (the British Ambassador at Constantinople) we desire to 
speak with measur avd due respect for their official obl gations 
bat when the Under Secretary tuke: it upon himself tor bake a 
member for the opinion that ) r. Disraeli had treated the sub 


ject with lev ty. and when he says that uch an impression did 


not exist in the minds of any of the members except those who 
had j st addres-ed the House, we must beg leave to tell him, 

that his tone is a little too confident; it is time that the Govern- 
ment should be made aware that the more worthy part of 
Englist society was deeply pained by the frivolity of the 
Minister's speech as well as by his evident desire to diminish or 
excuse wha’ bad bappened. If these massacres bear any propor. 
tion to the statements which Lave been made and which seem 
likely 'o Le connrmed, the Ambasrador’s communication to the 
Government will require scme explanation. Itis inconceivable 
tbat un Ambassador should not bave been able to ubtain infor 

mation of everts at a few hvuur's distance from Constantinople, 
and of which numbeis of pevple at that capital bad more or less 
knowledge; yet two montbs atter their occurrence we find him 
writing in a style which might make a: y one in England believe 
that there were serious doubts as to the character and prop r- 
tions of the: ffair, When t'e inquiry, which we are happy to 
know is not being prosecuted by « flicial investigators, alone, bas 
come to a conclusion, we shall be able to jadge whether Sir 


Hevry Elliot's dispatches convey anytvivg like a fair 
indication of the events which have occurred On 
this point Lord Hagtington spoke fravkly and _ be- 
comingly last night. ‘It seems a remarkable thing,’ 
he says, ‘when there has been a slaughter of this 


description—! do not say whetberin cold blood or not—in one 
of the provinces of Tur-ey, that no intelligence cf these occur- 
renc 8 should, »pparently from these dispatches, bave reached 
Sir Henry Elliot. Icannot but think if the Right Honorable 
gentleman at the be d of the governmont had been in possession 
of the information which ought to have reached bir, he would 
not have treated the first question pat in this House in the man 
ner be did.’ The country will agree in these opinio s,and be 


=} anxious to know how such ignorance was possible in Pera and 


Westminster.” 

With reference to Crime and Punishment in the !ritish Navy 
the “Army and Navy Gazette” states that on examining a 
recent Parliamentary paper, ‘we find that iu the y ar 1875 four 
men were punished with penal servitude, 2,04 imprisoned, 51 
dismissed the service by sentence of court-martial with cr with 
ont disgrace, 4 summarily discharged with disgrace, an! }5 as 
objectionable, | man flogged by sentence of court-martial and 7 
summarily, 535 boys birched 416 petty and non-commissioned 
officers disrated, 2,379 men and boys confined in ce!la on board 
ship and 60,0;6 awarded what are known as minor punish- 
ments. Outof the whole num‘er of punishments it appears 
that only 157 were inflicted by sentence of couits-martial, and 
as wany as 65,.64 summarily by order of commanding cflicers, 
We are not told the character of the offenses which led to the 
long array of summary puvishments, and this omission we look 
opon as particularly unfortunate; indeed, it destroys the whole 
value of the return asa statistica! paper, and makes it quite im- 
possible for any one to draw safe and well founded deductions 
from it. Our own opinion is that by far the larger proportion 
of these minor punishments were on account of leave-! reakin» 
and drunkenness, the former especially being the besetting 
fault of our seamen. 


‘Ihe annual New Year's Day icturn relaticg to Panperism in 
England and Wales, shows that on the Ist of January, 1476, the 
number of paupers was 752, 87. which is less by 6493) or 79 
per cent., than the number cn the first day«f last year. ‘This 
shows the paupers to be one in 3), or 3°3 per cent., on the 
population according to the census of 1-7), but, as thé popula- 
tion bas increased, the ratio in 176 is reduced and is nearer to 
‘percent. ‘he decrease is general throughout England. In 
the metropolis it is 1!-4 per cent,; in the nortwestern division, 
10°6 per cent.; Yorkshire is au exception, and shows ¢carcely 
any improvement at all. Rather more than one-fifth of the 
paupers are in the wor. house, ne rly four-tiftbs receiving out- 
doortelief. The number of adult able bodied paupess receiving 
relief—namely, 97 (65 (.1,585 men and ‘5,480 women)- is less 
by 18 144, or 1i:7 per cent., than on the first cay of last year. 
Toe decrease is 2:5 per cent. in the south midland division, 
2u'4 percent. in the northwestern and <) per cent. in the 
eastern division; but Yorkshire shows an increase, Laving a 
strike of ironworkers at Middlesborough. The pauper roll of 
England and Wales stood 8 follows last New Year's Day: Men, 
113,307; women, 310,292; childres under sixteen, 241 +9; 
vagrants 3,794; insine men women and children, :5,26/. 
Toese items make rather more than the real namber first above 
given owing toa few being relieved, and here counted twice 
over, having had both out-door and in-door relief on the day 
referred to.” 

A collision occurred on the night of August 7th on the 
Sowerset und Dorset Railway near Radstock, between a Lon- 
don train end an empty excursion train. 
killed and thirty wounded. 

Upwards of forty fishermen and sailors of cvasting vessels 
peri-hed in the gale which prevailed on tke coasts of Scot and 
and England on August 3rd. 

“Bell's Life” says: ‘The Thames professional four who are 
to participate in the regatta at Pbiladelphia find difficulty in 
obtaining funds to defray their expenses."’ 

From Paris we learn that the idea of making that city a sea. 
port—in other words of rendering the Seine navigable for sea- 
going ves-els -is again coming to the surface The river ai 
Paris is only between sixty and seventy feet above the level of 
the ocean and a distance in a straight line 120 miles, although, 
tollowing the course of the stream, it is :10 miles, The pro- 
blem i: how to lessen the latter number and make a great depth 
of water. Jt appears that to dredge ont seven feet would need 
an expenditore of 13.0 ©, GO: of france, and an additional three 
feet would require 11,00), 0 more. Itis stated moreover, that 
the average size of Frenvh vesscls is under 310 tons. The 


Twelve persons were 





Minister of Public Works ard the Pretect of the Seine made an 


exploring expedition the other day to Rouen, and the journ-y is 
to be repeated by the Municipal Conncil. Of course no deci- 
wion has b-en arrived at, but the lower estimate will probably 
be adopted. 





‘Nagging ” Wives. 

Constant dropping weers away a stone, and a peevish wife 
will destroy the temper of the best husband living It iz a pity 
that a number of good ladies do not see this, the probability 
being that if they did they and their mates would enjoy greater 
happiness than falls to their share. Probably more misery 
results from fretful wivesthan any other cause, It is compara- 
tively easy to get on comfortably with a passionate person, pro- 
vided that one understands that person's cbaracter; bat it is 
next to hopeless to ook for peace where one is tied to an indi- 
vidual of the “nagging” order. There are times, no doubt, 
when one is able to make light of her queruloasness, and langh 
at her grumblivgs, but then there are others when these jar 
with the most exquisite discord upon the soul. The man who 
is low spirited, who is perplexed and worried by a day in which 
business has been trying and unsatisfactory, when he reaches 
bis home longing for solace and sympathy, is not ina position 
to have a catalogue of grievances, for which he is onjas'ly held 
to be directly or indirectly responsible, poured into his ear, 
Ibe misfortune is, however, that a fretful wife attacks her lord 
at all seasons, and so at last compels him to lower his standard 
of impertarbability and rival her in irritableness, When she 
has succeeded in doing this the chances are that she makes 
herself additionally miserable upon the score of the sharp 
worde to which he treats her. No doubt she derives a good 
deal of satisfaction trom the reflection that she is a poor, ill- 
used, long,suffering martyr; bat thi: must be small comfort to 
the remorseless tyract who, one is sometime: led to believe, 
spends bis days in regarding her with a callousness which is 
positively bratal, but who is ina general way, not so formida- 
ble a person as be i+ made to appear. Probably, indeed, this 
person is dispoved to resent the self importance with which she 
airs her martyrdom, and exbibits bis power as a despotic tyrant. 
At any rate, in the majority of cases he can bardly fail to see 
the irony of the situation, and to reflect bitterly thereon. 
Despotic tyrant though he is reputed to be he koows very well 
that he bas comparatively little authority in his own honae, 
albeit that he is nominally the head thereof. fitter experience 
has taught bim that if be ventures to ch de his children he will 
probably be pulled up sharply; while if be pr to indulg 
them In any way without having first received the maternal 
sanc ion, he will scarcely fail to be told that he is utterly spoil- 
ing them. It is pretty much the sume in reference to his ser- 
vantsa, Yet. with strangs inconsistency, hix better half is con- 
tinually urgivg him to do terrible things with both ber children 
and her servants, upon the plea that she can do nothing with 
them, the former, especially being past her control. Presam- 
ably, she spends her life in slaving upon his behalf. At any 
rate, if she does not, her oft-repeated and most earnest decla- 
rations are upreliable. Yet, if he presumes to hint that her 
domestic management is not quite perfect—that his dinner, for 
instance, wight be more to bis liking, and that his household 
bills might advantageously be lighter—she is up in arms at 
once, and he learns that it is useless to try to please him, and 
t at, though he is unabl: to appreciate a good thing, all the 
world (herself included) are very properly convinced that she is 
one (f the very best, though one of the most ill-reqnited man- 
agers of a house and home living. Then, again, if be has done 
something, or heard something, or seen something, which he 
f.ils to tell her—perhaps because he deems it animportant, 
perbaps becanse he forgets all about the matter—and a knowl- 
edge ot what he bas done comes to her ears straightw y she 
sinks to the gloomiest depths of despair. She bewails over the 
circumstance that she enjoys vot his confidence, much though 
she deserves to do so.and draws many dismal oo » parisons 
betw en the way in which she} acd a number of otber less 
deserving wives are treated. In short,ehe is never withonts 
grievance--even the cut of ber husband's coat or the color of 
bis trousers will supply her with one—and she takes very good 
care that her grievances shall be displa: ed to the best advantage. 

A fretfol wife is. however, more than a mere manufacturer of 
grievances, she being une of the most severely critical persons 
extant. Her children are everlastinely writhing ander the lash 
of her satire and invective—which she can use with great 
evergy for ap astoni hing long time while her poor husband is 
continually exposing himself to ber taunts aud stern admoni- 
tions. In what way they offe d aod what way he outrages the 
proprieties it is pot easy to indicate, owing to the fact that the 
grounds upon which she bases her observations are often 80 
microscopic that they are patent to no senses exvept her own. 
As a matter of fact sne is one of a large class of people who 
make themselves miserable by fretting over trivialities which 
would look ndicalous if they were set down upon paper, and 
ber .ife is made up of petty troubles any one of which would 
seem absurd if it were describe! and stated to be a trial bat 
which when they are added together and carefully madeStbe 
most of, may possibly constitute a respectable sam total of 
misery. At all events forthe credit of the fretting ladies, it is 
to be hoped so. Those who have sat at a dinner table or in a 
room with a thoroughly peevish wife know how sbe can make 
her miseries as sbe goes along, apparently out of nothing at all, 
an@ how intensely disagreeable she can render herself, These 
persons will not be surprised at the fact that her husband be- 
comes proneto neglect her society, and thereby supplies her 
with a real grievance. The wonder would be if he always took 
kindly to sharivg his domestic hearth with her, and became 
passionately enamored of the oce pation of.escorting her from 
place to place, abont the lack of inclination which he displays 
in this direction, severe complaints are so often made. After 
all it is not surprising that many hard worked men find it more 
pleasant to joiu social circles, the membere of which, whatever 
they may think, : ever say disagreeable things to each other, 
than it is to stay at home and listen to the whines of women 
about matters of which tb: y do . ot take the slightest interest 
b ugh husbands wish to put up with the infirmities of their 
wives they are but human, and when they receive provocation, 
must, in some cases, tender a more forcible than polite mark of 
disgust of the sat.e.—London Liberal Review. 








Aw [xcipent at a murder trial in Glasgow is reealled 
by the ‘“‘London World” A medical expert was asked whether 
there was a p ison that would kill without leaving a trace, he 
replied that he could mention several; but be refused to name 
them and the presiding Judge sustained him. He afterward re- 
ceived overa hundred letters asking for information on the 
subject, some of therm, he thought, from persons who intended 
to use the knowledge criminally. 












































Centennial Poetry. 


A CONTSIBUII)N FROM MR. FUNCH, 
(On the Centennial Anniversary of American Independence.) 


“We have to confess that England is old and the United States young.” 
mes. 
Punch sees no barm in that confession; 
Age is a thing comparative: 
In History's immense procession 
Some realms than others longer live. 
What diagnosis marks the time 
When any State is in its prime? 


America is young, no doubt, 

And keeps her hundredth birthday merrily: 
Her cannons roar; her speakers spout; 

Her toasts and sentiments ring cheerily; 
And how tall talk in fyttes has flowed 
In Bayard Taylcr’s long-drawn Ode ! 


Hail we the democratic Maid, 

Self-crowned with Freedom's deathless laurel; 
Nor ber large Liberty upbraid 

Because its winning cost a quarrel, 
Prosperity and social bealth 





An Important Rerort on Disinrecrants.—The 
sixth of the new series of Reports of the Medical Officers of 
the Privy Council and Local Government Board contains an 
article on the study of disinfectants, by Dr. Paxter. A great 


acid, salphur 


endowed with true disinfestant propeities, thougi in very vary 
ing degreer. 


been rendered permanently and thoroughly acid. 


contains at least two per centum by weight of the pure acid 





When disinfectants are mixed with a hquid it:s very important b f th “ng il aah 
to be sure that they are thorcngbly iacorporat-d with it, and ers of the Crown Prince's family were to be always known 
that no solid matters capable of shielding contagium from im-|>Y their being accompanied bya servant, and as this was pot 











ee ~ a aD 


A Princess Taken into Custopy.—An amusing 
occu rence recently fook place at Potsdam. ‘The Cirlottabur- 
genh of garde 's, adjoining the castle, are open to the public, 


and contain a remarkably five collection of roses, Of course 


number of very careful experiments were made with a view tu| 00 profane band is permitted to pick the beautiful flowers, and 
test the disinfecting properties of the so-called disinfectants the sentries have the strictest orders to arrest any transgressors 


commorly used. Evidence was adduced to sbow that carbolic of this role, : 
permanganate of potash, and clorine are all fragrant alles, when a sentry remarked that ohe of them was 


On Sunday two young ladies were walking in the 


nnvrestrainedly gathering the roses, 


He called out *Halt!” bat 
with no effect. 


A more energetic and repeated call obliged the 


The effectual disinfectant operation of chlorine fair fiower-stealers to stay their hands, and one of the criminale 
and permanganate of potash appears to depend far more on | Said quietly t 
the nature of the medium thrcugh which tbe particles of the moment the wearer of the pickelhaubo seemed staggered, but 
infective matter : re distributed than on the specific character 
of the parties themselves. A viralent liquid cannot be regar ‘ed | declared them bis prisoners until they could prove their iden— 
as certainly and completely disiufected oy sulphur unless it has tily. No expostulation would avail, and the young ladies were 
Wo. vieulant forced to accompany the man to the Castle lodge, where tbe 
liquid can be consi¢ered disinfected by carbolic acid unless it porteresa, fearfully alarmed, recognized the Princess Charlotte, 


‘Tam the daughter of tha Crown Prince.’”” For @ 
seeing that the young Iadies looked very merry, and could 
scarcely refrain from laughing, he shook himself together and 


On ter reproaching the sentry for not knowing the Princess, 
Hans stolidly declared that acerding to his instructions the 


: ~ . ee he case he naturally concluded he was being imposed upon. 
mediate contact with its destroyer be overlooked. Aeria! disin- |! : ; : 

fection, as commonly sommes ta the sick-room, is ei:her use- theo saluted, turned right about face, and disappeared. 
less or positively objectionable, owing to the false sense of hiteball Review. 

security it is calculated to produce, To make the air of a room ; . j 

smell stronely of carbolic acid by scattering carbolic powder Fisuine wee Cormorants “es Encuanp.—A ver 
about ths floor or of chlorine by placing a tray of chlori‘e ot curious sport is gaining ground in this country. The use of 
lime 1n a corner, is, so far as the destruction of specific con-| Cormorants for fishing purposes has been practised for centuries 
tagia is concerned, an utterly futile proceeding. The practica!| by the Chinese, who carefully train these birds to deliver their 
se os a wre “ peers ~ that pay prey uninjured to their moster instead of appropriating it to 
‘ a it can be applied, is probably the most efficient f all dis-| their own use, and from China and other Oriental countries it 
fa ectints; (2) that the old plan of stopping up crevices, and} hag been brought to England. Cormorant fisbing recalls, in a 
umigating with sulphur and charcoal, 1s more efficacious than | measure, the old days of falconry with the exception that, 


any other procee ing with more moderna disinfectents; (3 that! while the feats of the trained hawks and falcons were performed 
the carbolic vapor for disiufecting purposes should be aband- 


To the colossal Commonwealth ! 


Yet is Old England quite so old 
As the Chronologer maintains 
Whose oldest, nobh st blood is rolled 
Tbrough the wide Union's youthful veins ? 
In all things good beneath the sun 
Jobn Ball and Jonatban are one. 


Long centuries of stately life 

Are England’s birthday gift to her; 
Columbia’s youth with vigor rife, 

Is felt in Eogland’s beart astir. 
In Young America’s Centennial 








Be hal 


Cld England feels herself perennial. 





Coot Drings For Summer.—Smatt Lumps or Ice 
OxnsEcrED TO—How CHAMPAGNE MAY BE SPorL! p—-ARTIFICIALLY 
CoourD Bevsraa:s.-The London *‘Telegraph” says: ‘‘Bat in 
any case the practice of mixing small lumps of ice with wine or 
water is not to be commended. It is much better, as a rule, to 
ice what we have to drink by plunging it for a short period into 
a small pail or tub fill d witb a freezing mixture of ice and com- 
mon salt which can be made at a cheap cost,and of which a 
little will be found to go al ng way. Champagne, for instance 
is utterly spoiled by the senseless practice of putting small 
lumps of ice i to the giass, Well-iced champagne is in its 
way—that is to say for those who like it and with whom it 
agrees—a nectar worthy of a pontifical bar quet. Champagne 
with loose iee floating about in it, is. in effect, not bing more 
than champagne and water; and, although champagne snd 
water bas th» nezative advant: ge of beirg sc rely mo re intoxi- 
cating tuan weak tea it is as a beverage hardly equal to that 
‘sparkling ginger pop,’ which, according to the large public 
placards setting forth its attractions, is habitually consumed hy 
clowns in their ; rofessional costume. Bishops duly vested and 
field-marshals in full uniform. Mixed with claret, it is true, ice 
is less objectionable, for the obvious reason that claret and water 
is a pleasant drink. It is, however, far better to ice the water 
first, and then mix it with «Jaret in due proporti ne, Every 
house has, or ought to have, its own filter and there are plenty 
of ingenious devices by which filtered water can always be kept 
refreshingly chilled. Fora rlight additional cost a filter can be 
fitted with a refrigerator, the insertion into which of a small 
qnantity of crushed ice mixed with salt produces an almost 
magical effect. ‘Another way,’ as the cookery books have it is 
to make ycur freezing mixture in a small tub or pail and then 
to place in ita common earthenware jug of water, previously 
filtered Yet another and even simpler plan is to cover the filter 
with a piece of old flannel, which is kept cons antly moist, avd 
the evaporation from which operates in exactly the same man- 
ner as that from the surface of those porons red jars and carates 
the use of which has of late years become so general, There are, 
in short any numb r of ingevivus methods by which cool drinks 
ca be manufactured as cheaply as, and far more pleasantly 
than by the rough and clumsy process of thrusting a miniature 
iceberg into the tumbler or wine glass, Asa rule, however, it 
will be found ‘bat artificially-cooled beverages only aggravate 
the discomfort of the drinker. A healthy man who takes abund- 
ance of exercise. no more needs to ice bis water than to carry a 
smell ng-bottle or hanga fan to his wach-chein. A:d, as 
agricaltural laborers. navvies boatmen, and all those whose 
lot it isto work bard under the broiling sun perfectly well 
know, acup of cold tea exercises a cooling effect superior even 
to that of the traditional quart of ale which Autolycas declares to 
be a ‘dish fora king.” 





Tne Queen or Encianp anv Her Famity.—Appro- 
priate to the firty-reventh anniversary of Queen Victoria’s birth 
the London “Observer” remarks that ‘there has, probably, 
n: ver been a sovereign of England who could look around apon 
so bumerous a circle of descendants as her Majesty.” Since the 
Prince Consort died, only three deaths have occurred in the 
British royal family, and two of these have beer: of children in 
the earliest stage of infancy namely, the third child of the 
Prince of Wales, who was born on the 6th and died on the 8th 
of April, 1*7!, and the child of the Princess Christian who died 
on the 20th of last April, aged only eight day-. The other 
death, that of the second son of the | rincess Al ce of Hesse, was 
the result of an accident. The “ Observer” speculates in this wise: 
“The eldest child of the Crown Princess of Germany (the 
Princess Royal ot England) is now seventeen years of age. Her 
Majesty is fifty-seven. If her eld st grandchild were to marry 
w tbin the next year, and have a cbild in the ordinary course 
tuat child might arrive at oatccd and have childrer witbin 
the next twenty years, t us making her Mejesty a great-g eat- 
grandwotber before she rea |. d eighty years of age. We do not 
say (bat this is probable, but it is by no n.eans impossible, 
especially as the childreu of ibe Queen have, unlike those of 
George the Fourtb, ali made easly marriages aud it is likely that 
their children will follow their example.” 





Tae Britisn House or Commons has voted a bill 
establishing day industrial rchou! .« —.. ich children bLrough; 
before a court may, if the court thinks fit, be sent to be de- 
tained for as wany hoursa day as the Sccretary of State direots 
It aiso provides that a shilling per weck may be contributed by 
Parliament for the maittenauce, custody and training of eash 
cbild, and the parent shall be ordered t pay or contribute a 
sum not exceeeding 2a. per week, aud it he is unable, the 
guardians shall fine the necessary assistance, 


action.—London Timea. 





Sermons Wirtnout Services. 





that brevity is anqther. A sermon may be too short as well a 
too long, and while too many preachers compress a “forty 


because it has, we believe, been tried by some of the “‘ritualists.’ 
Yet there is really as little of ritualism about it as of novelty. 


faced by a long course of devotiona exercises, so that the con 


balt exhausted before it begins? 


oppostunities of poblic worship; and, 
preacher is put upon bis mettle by knowing that his avtrene 
will consist of those only who come to hear bw, uu. 

who are obliged to bea: bim because they Lappen to 
ebureh. 


4 


Eogland, though common ¢€nough elsewhere 
would think it very strange to be expected to hear bigh mas 
or vespere before listening to a conference of Pere Felix a 
Notre Dame. Why should an Eng!isbman be required to si 


of hearing Dr. Liddon at rt. Paul's? 


of Uniformity, whatever reasons may have existed for it at th 


vantage --London aturday Review. 





same, Melted, not once, but over and over again; so that ou 


white substance remains the same. 
cld English plate bad as meny arch-enemies. 


welt; in the sixteenth Henry ViII. and the dissolution o 


swept the sideboard and plate closets of each side with equa 
impartiality; an‘ at the beginning of the eighteenth the need o 


ing pot much of the old plate which still remained alter th: 
ravages it bad soffered in three preceding centuries. Taking al 


plate exists prior to the reign of Anne, but that any of it at al 


decked on gieat festive occasions. — Londou Quarierly Review. 





tion of British soversigus has attached to this barony. 


coronation of Jawes ji], William and Mary and Anne. Hi- 
son, Talbot, carried the spurs at the coronation of George i, 
and George IL.; and his secoud sop, Henry who bore them for 
George 11. ‘Lhe twentieth iaron was the father of Lady 
Clifton’s motber. It may be that the new Baroness may carry 





the great gilt spurs at the next coronation of a British King. 


oned, owing to the relative feebleness and uncertainty of its 


parson power” of dulness into twenty minctes, there are others | them. ) 
to whom one can listen for an hour withont a thought of ascend to the surface, and, quickly jerking it into the air, will 
weariness. And this leads us to make one final suggestion, adnaitly exten Ras & Selle hendiasement. 
which may appear to some estimable persons terribly revolu- 
tionery, while others will, perhaps, taboo it as “rilualistic’ | don (aily Tel graph. 


Why shoald it be beld neceesary for a sermon alwaya ‘o be pre- 


gregation, if they Lave been attencing to their prayers, are|4 Ratoap Traty 


time, is at the preseut day both a burden and a blunder, [| wholesale slaughter. : . 
one result of a change in this respect was to reduce not tbe |in setting inquiry on foot, and a whole regiment of inspectors 
lenath, but the nowber of sermons, that would be no disad-|and sub-inspectors burried to Kellswater, intent on apprebend- 


Wurre rue Ovp Prats Went.—The fourteenth, | ¥0"!4 fot one very good reason. 
fifteenth and sixteenth ceuturies were rich in plate; the next 


question is, What has become of it? You might as well ask ponds we wonder, in the vicinity of Kellswater ?” 
what bas become of the last winter’s suow, for the answer is the 


this into consideration, the wonder is pot that so little Eoglish 


THE ABEYANCE IN THE OLD English barony of Grey |*Tiu.es” funnily beads this 
de Ruthyn bas just been terminated in favor ot Lady Bertha) Crinie.” 

Telgarde Clifton, sister of the late Marquis of Hastings, and 
wife of Captain Augustas Wykeham Clifton, she having proved | digger, was charged with intimidating grave-diggers at the 
her descent from Roger de Grey, the first Baron, created by |Smithdown Road Cemetery. The grave-diggers apd gardeners 
Edward JI. in 1324. Ever since the time of Richard II. the | had struck because their demand for shorter hours was gece | 
right to wear the great gil. spurs of the kingdom at the corona. | and violence of the grossest character had been used towas 
The | some of those who bad been engaged to replace the others, 
twelfth Lord Grey de Rithyn bore the great gilt spurs at the} 


in mid air, the performances of the “sea crow,’’as the French 
call it, take plaice in the water. With a ring placed round their 
necks to prevent them from swallowing their booty—though 
well trained birds will dispense with this restraint—the cormo- 





i Simplicity and direct-| rants plunge at a given signal into the water, and hardly ever 
ness, then, is cne main secret ot profitable, and therefore inter-| fail to bring up a finny prize. 


esting, preaching; we are not prepured to add, as is often done, their thin, ksel-shaped body, admirably adapt them for swim- 


Their |road webbed feet, and 


ming and diving; and they will often use their short, stiff wings 
as an additional means of propulsion. So switt are they and 
so sudden their descent, that the nimblest fish cannot essape 
If they seise their prey otherwise than by the head they 


‘Lae appearance of a 
number of cormorants thus engaged, and regularly bringing 
their booty to their owner's hand, is a very pleasing sight. —Lon- 





European Miscellanies. 


Praying Wirn tur Féetincs—How Passencers on 
IN IRn:LaNpD wir: Inpos vp Uion.—!he 


‘here isa double advautage| “London Globe” says: ‘‘As o train was passing through the 

in @ sermon preached independently —first, that those who do 

MAE) SUE Sale any SE aS en ae r= man running acrors a fie'd by the side of the line, 
‘ 


open country near Ke!lswater some of the passengers saw & 
Presently 
‘a halted, resented his piece, and fired, when down fel! an- 

Lerma. ola lrg at afew yards distance. No sooner was 


re in this poor creatur. prone on the ground than the misereant with 
Yet, while services without sermons are common|the gun proceeded to belabor his victim over the head and 
enough, at least on weekdays, sermons without services are |Sboulders with its stock, by way it was supposed, of finishing 
almost unkuown in Eoglaud, or certeinly in the Chureb cf| his murderous work. 


The passengers in the train were, of 


A Frenchman | course, greatly pained at being compelled to witness such & 


«|cold-blooded assassination without the possibility of interfer- 
tjence. As soon as they reached the next station a body of 
{| them rnsbed to the telegraph wires, and in a few mioutes the 


through an hour's musical service as an indispensable condition | Police authorities were set on the track of the supposed murder- 
We do not mean that |er- 1 
sermons should always be d sconnected from acts of worrhip, | especially at Bellast, owing to the fatal occurrence baving bap- 
but only that the inseparable counection established by the Act | pened o 


Great was the alarm throughout the entire dtstrict aud 


the eve of the momentous | 2th of July, For all that 
«|people could tell, the tragedy might prove the beginning of 
The Police, therefore, lost not a moment 


ing the supposed murderer. All in v in this commendatile 
display of energy. He never woull be apprehended in this 
‘Tbe whole affair was a boax 
from beginning to end, the assassin and his victim being 
leagned together to frighten the public. Are there any horse 


On TUE EVENING oF July 16th the presentation of 


r| the fliteh of bacon took place at Duumow, Zogland, ‘the fliteh 


shillings and sixpences may contain the very metal which | is at the disposal of any couple wio swenr that they bave lived 
glowed, richly gilt and beaming with enamels, on Becket's mitre| together in unbroken {fidelity and 
or his pastoral staff. Sooner or later the golden bowl and the| sent in claims, the Rev. Samuel Marriott S:nith, Vicar of Har- 
silver beaker go the same way; their end is the crucible ard the| well, B rks, and his wile. Caroline, and Mr. James Boosey, 
msiting pot; their form and tasbion changes while the red and|clerk at Trinity Charch, Ventnor, and his wife. 
In foar successive centuries |coupls were unable to appear. I 
In the fifteenth |escorted from the station to the scene of trial by a band of 
centary the Wars of the Roses caused many a noble piece to| music. 


affection. ‘two couples 


‘Ihe former 
Mr. and Mrs. Boosey were 


The trial took place in the presence of about 3,100 
f|people. The jury, composed of an equal nember of bachelors 


monasteries were even more fatal to gold and silver work; in|and waidens, considered the answers satisfactory, and awarded 
the seventeenth the great rebellion and the civil war again | the flitch of bacon to the worthy couple, who were cbaired toe 


|| bigh platform, where, kneeling upon sharp stones, !hey took 
{| the ancient oath, and the flitch was handed to them amid loud 


bullion ander which Wiliiam II. labored brought to the melt-|cbeering and the tirtug of cannon. 


: A LiverPooL NEWsPaPER states that a very unusual 
| ceremony occurred at the Stock Exchange a few days since. Not 
| | single sale had been recorded on the sale’ board up to the time 


ia left to give us some insight into the magnificence with which | at which the morning prices are made up; and the members of 
the balls and tatles aud sideboards of our ancestors were |the Stock Exchange presented their Chairmen, Mr. Richard 


Withers, J. P., with a pair of white gloves exprerring their 
wish that be might long be spared to preside over them. Tae 
announcement ‘*Diminution of 


At Liverpool, RECENTLY, Peter Kilshaw, a grave- 





| ‘Tux “London Times” estimates the cost of buildin 
‘and restoring churches in the English establishment since 14 
fat $175,000,uL0. The number of churches built was 1,727, aud 
7,114 have been restored, including 27 cathedrals, Th: cost of 
building the new churches, including th: land, bas been, on 


| the average, about $10 00.0, ie 
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THE ALBION. 
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oR, 
SIN AND SORROW. 


BY WATTS PHILLIPPS, 


QUTHOR OF “FOR A. -OMANS SAKE,” “DRIVEN 
FROM HOME,” “JENNY GRAY; or, A WOMAN'S 
VENGEANCE,” EYc., ETC, 


se 


CHAPEFER 1X .Continued:. 

“Uh f” groaned Rosalie, “I devoted my- 
self a sacrifice, that my boy might be re 
stored to me, and he is dead—he is dead !” 

“Endeavour to moderate your grief,” 
said Augusta, coldly; “and let not your 
husband suspect ” 

“Suspect what?” Rosalie asked. “I 
need have no secrets now from Clarence 
Hartley, my letter “ts 

“He never got it!’ Mistress Camelford 
exclaimed. “I made arapid exchange, a 
little sleight of hand ; and the letter which 
, you wrote for Clarence Hartley, and which, 
till now, you have believed you saw me 
give into his hands, is’still in my possession.” 

“Oh! she is a demon! a demon !” Ro- 
ealie shrieked, and fled wildly and des; 
ingly from her father’s mansion. 











CHAPTER X, 

be LITTLE ARTHUR. 

' Marzaret Burford has been made to be- 
lieve that little Arthur was to be confined 
to her care by the wish of Rosalie herself, 
who only on the condition of separatin, 
from her child could become the wife of 
Clarence Hartley. 

Too well, however, did she know Rosalie, 
to believe, that of her own free will the 
mother had consented thus to renounce her 
offspring; neither old Margaret believed 
that the poor young widow was willingly 
about, for the second time, to wed; to both 
those steps had Roaslie been coerced—of 
that the wife of Mistress Camelford’s agent 
felt thoroughly convinced. 

p Ordered by her husband to be in waiting 
with him to receive the child which Augus- 
ta was about to steal from its cot, Margaret 
Burfowl had mentally vowed, when little 
Arthu- was yiven to her care, that she 
would be «a second mother—a most faith- 
- protectress to the poor, discarded 
ehild. 
> At first, the child petted and pined for 
the poor mother, from whom he had been 
so cruelly stolen; but Margaret so fondled 
and petted him, that he soon to 
grieve; and, being little more than two 
years old, soon forgot, asa matter of course, 
thet he had ever known any other mother 
t noshe whom he had now been taught 
to cu by that endearing name. 

And a lovely little fellow was, in trath, 
young Arthur Gresham. Blended in his 

ace were the features of his father and of 
Rosalie. 

Equally great with his love for her whom 

e hal now come to believe his true mother 

—his visions of Rosulie having, by this 
time, {nded entirely from his mind—was 
his fear for the man whom he could not be 
brought to call father. 

Adam Burford thoucht"and thought, day 
after day, of the agreement concerning the 
child, into which he had entered with 
Mistress Camelford ; awl the more he re- 
flected on the money part of it, the more 
clear and definite did its concealed and in- 
sidious meaning appear to him. 

Adam Burford was to receive from Mis 
tress Camelford a certain sum per year, so 
long as Rosalie’s child should live and be 
under his care; but should the child die 
while under the guardianship of Augusta’s 
agent, then was that worthy man to receive 
another certain sum per ycar from his em- 

loyer so long as his own life should last, 
fie was to be made secure of that annuity, 
even should he survive the lady who had 
fixed it upon him, and the certain yearly 
sum which he was to be paid after the 
child’s death was of much larger amount 
than that which he would receive so long 
as the child should continue to exist. 

Adam Burford soon came to understand 
Augusta’s covet meaning, which, after all, 
was most transparent. 

The money, which was to be paid for the 
care of Rosalie’s unhappy boy, Burford was 
to receive quarterly, in a letter addressed to 
him, in an assumed name, to the post-office 
of a town about midway between the spot 
where was situated the mansion of Sir 
Jonas Rathborne, and the village on the 
outskirts of which Adam had taken up his 
residence. 

It wanted but two days to that on 
which Mistress Camelford’s agent was to 
receive his second quarterly instalment on 
little Arthur's account, when Burford’s 
crippled leg, he said, had suddenl i 
Sonieee so painful, that he could =a) pees 
it to the ground. He lay groaning on his 
bed, and inveighing against the sharp east 
wind which, this time, was causing 
him more torture than ever before. 

“And, you know, Margaret, he addressed 
his wife, “there is our quartesy money 
will be ready for us at yonder town to- 
morrow, and here am i fast and help- 





It was part of Burford’s, perhaps neces- 
sary, policy, never, when it was not absolute- 
ly necessary, to mention names of either 
persons or places, 

“To-morrow! Is it really to-morrow we 
are to receive that moacy?” M 
asked, 

“Certainly !” replied her husband. 

But Adam knew that it would be two 
days longer before the wages of his infamy 
would arrive for him; but, for the dreadful 
purpose he had in view, it would be neces- 
sary that Margaret should be absent from 
him for not less than four days. 

“You know, Margaret,” her husband 
continued, “how little money we have re- 
maining.” 

He did not say that no sooner was money 
in his hands than it left him again. “So, 
Margaret, as I am fixed here to my bed, 
you must take the journey, and bring back 
the money.” 

“And it wiil bea trying journey for lit- 
tle Artaur; for, of course, I must take 
him with me,” said Margaret. 

“Of course you must do nothing of the 
sort !—what rubbish!’ shouted Burford ; 
“is not there the woman down in the vil- 
lage, who does your housework ? «ng saould 
not she come and stuy here, and loox after 
the child while you are gone? You will 


» be back again by to-morrow evening, you 
know.” 


There was no help for it, and Margaret 
must do as her hushand desired her; and 
80 she sought the woman whom her hus- 
band had mentioned; a cottager’s wife, and 
a homely, honest creature, to whom Arthur, 
with perfect confidence, might be entrusted; 
and having installed this good woman, im- 
ploring her utmost care for little Arthur, 
and after having kissed and embraced a 
hundred times, the poor, doomed boy, 
Margaret set forth, weeping on her way 
—weeping, that for two days she must be 
severed from the child she had learned to 
idolize, but with no foreboding of the terri- 
ble fate which was in store for him. 

She had left little Arthur to the charge 
of a woman who would, Margaret had not 
the smallest doubt, faithfully perform the 
duty for which she had been engaged; and 
utterly without suspicion or thought that 
her husband would seek to harm Rosalie’s 
child, since it was Burford’s interest, as his 
wife believed, that little Arthur should be 
well cared for and protected. 

Margaret had departed on her enforced 
and unwelcome journey, had been gone 
about an hour, long enough to satisfy her 
husband that she was well and safely away, 
when that villain leaped with a leer and 
chuckle from his bed-—his pain had been 
entirely pretence—and he blundered down 
stairs, and fully three parts intoxicated, 
staggered and limped into the room in 
which were little Arthur and the woman, to 
whom, just before, he had, by Margaret, 
been given in charge. 

“What are you doing here ?” shouted he, 
to the cottage’s wife, behind whom the 
child now shrank and strove to conceal 
himself. 

The woman told him her business there, 
with which, as we know, he was already ac- 
quainted. 

“I don’t want anybody to mind the child, 
I can take care of him myself—you be off!” 
bawled the ruftian. 

It was in vain that the woman endeavored 
to expostulate with him, he would not hear 
her, but drove her from his house, forbidding 
her ever to return thither. 

When this woman was gone, Adam Bur- 
ford looked around for Arthur, and saw the 

r little fellow crouching terrified be- 
Rind a large chair, in a corner of the 


room. 

“Stay there till IT want you!” Burford 
said, threatertingly, to the child, and then 
quitted the house. 

When, several hours afterwards, Mistress 
Camelford’s agent returned to the cottage, 
he was considerably more tipsy than when 
he left it. It was a dark night without, 
and total darkness within the cottage, and 
very cold, for during Burford’s absence the 
fire had died out. 

He lighted a candle, and then saw little 
Arthur still crouching in the corner where 
he had been left, but now fast asleep. 

The poor child had cried for his mother, 
meaning Margaret Burford, but not she 
nor any one cme tohim. It was past his 
usual bed-time, and he continued alone in 
the darkness, and at length, quite exhaust- 
ed, fell asleep amidst the sobbings, to be 
awoke by Burford, who, pulling him rough- 
ly from his corner, said, “Come along, 
young un, [ want you, now !” 

“She is not far off, and I am going to 
take you to her,” hiccoughed the drunken 
villain 


And as he spoke, he lifted Arthur in his 
arms, and with his ample cloak entirely 
concealed the poor boy. 

Little Arthur cried and struggled, and 
his captor struck him with no very 
gentle force, and with a horrible threat. 

The boy ceased erying, and lay mute 
and trembling in the arm that held him 
like a vice. 

Burford staggered from the cottage, wd, 
skirting the village, came to astone brid se, 
which on one side conducted to it, and 
which bridve crossed a river. the late 





aeavy raius ana poisterous witids had ten+ 
dered swollen and turbulent. 

Arrived at the center of the bridge, Bur 
ford placed the boy upon the ground, and 
the moon, for a moment, emerging from the 
clouds which had till then obscured it—and 
as if to warp the murderer that heaven was 
watching him in the crime he was now about 
to commit—little Arthur caught a glimpse 
of the river below, the roar of whose 
waters had already terrified and appalled 
him. 

The poor child had understood the fate 
that was intended him, for, uttering scream 
after scream, he attempted to fly from the 
bridge—of course vainly, for with a stride 
or two, and with loud and horrible impre- 
cations, the drunken monster again seized 
little Arthur, and holding: him aloft, ap- 

roached the parapet of the bridge—the 

t despairing cry which the child ‘iad 
commenced was left incompletely uttered, 
and suddenly he was silent. 

As Burford, standing close beside the 

pet of the bridge, was about to hurl 


ittle Arthur away from him, and far down , 


into the angry waters, a loud “Huloa there, 
halloa !’”’ end which seemed almost beside 
him smote upon his eer. 

The sudden sound caused Burford vio- 
lently to start; the arms which had been 
about to hurl Arthur away, relaxed, quitted 
their hold of him, and Rosalie’s boy 
fell and disappeared from his assassin’s 


sight. 

‘The villain stayed not to hev the splash 
of the child’s body as it reached the water; 
indeed, it is doubtful if on so wild a night 
such a sound could have been heard; but 
limped away, with all the speed he could 
muster, from the bridge, and as a matter 
of course, by the opposite way to that from 
which had proceeded the shouts that had 
so alarmed him. 

When Mistress Camelford’s agent had 
left the bridze 4 consilerible distance be- 
hind him, and found that he was not pur. 
sued, he chuckled, and said to himself : 

“Yes, that’s safely over: the young one’s 
carcase will never rise up from the river 
in evidence against me !” 

The man, whose shouts had alarmed Bur 
ford, arrived hurriedly on the bridge, and 
having reached its centre, stopped and 
looked about him as well, and as far as in 
the darkness—for the moon was again ob- 
scured— was possible to him. 

“It was from somewhere hearabouts,” 
this man muttered to himself, “that pro- 
ceeded those strange cries, which sounded 
like nothing I had ever before heard ; and 
it was about here that in that one moment 
when the moon shone, I caught sight of 
what appeared to me, in that single 
glimpse | got of it, to be the figure of a 
man.” . 


He placed his back against the parapet 
of the bridge, and listened, and waited and 
watched fora few minutes; but he saw no 
one, heard nothing, sive the moaning of 
the wind,,and the roaring of the angry 
waters. 

Leaning, as we have described, he felt 
suddenly a very slight touch upon his coat; 
startled, he hastily carried his arm down to 
his side, and his own broad palm came in 
contact with a very, very little hand, around 
which his own fingers mechanically and 
very firmly fixed; then he turned himself 
round, stopped, and peered through the 
balustrades of the bridye. 

“Oh, all merciful heaven !” he exclaimed, 
as he saw a tiny face, and two mild staring 
eyes looking into his own for pity and for 
succor. 

This good man’s shouts had presarsed 


little Arthur’s life. The child, when Bur- 
ford had been startled into sufering him to 
slip from his hands, had fallen straight 
down on to the broad stone work which ran 
along the bottom of the balustrades, on 
that side of them which was nearest the 
river, and had fallen so close to those bal- 
ustrades, that in the instinct which had 
led him to grasp at everything or nothing, 
his hands had tixed on the lower and nar- 
row part of the pillars, and so had he been 
stayed from rolling from the stone on which 
he had first fallen, far down into the river 
beneath, and to 2 fearful and inevitable 
death. 

Little Arthur's preserver lifted him with 
much ceive from a position which not a 
minute longer could he have held, and then 
holding him to his breast, to which the 
poor child tenaciously clung, hurried from 
the bridge, and away with him to his own 
home as fast as he could travel, with a 
burden of which he ws in eestacies to be 
the bearer. 

As Adam Burford had known would be 
the case, it was not until the fourth even- 
ing from that on which she had left that 
his wife returned to the cottage. 

+ Her first exclamation on entering it, 
and seeing there only her husband, 
was: 


“Where is the child ?”’ where is little 
Arthur?” and her looks expressed anxiety, 
even alarm. 

Burford, endeavoring to assume a doleful 
expression, told his wife that the woman, 
whom she had left at the cottage he had 
sent away, not being exactly pleased with 
her, and that finding his lame leg less 
painful, he was about to seek a better nurse 








tor tne poy, Wnen suaaeniy tne poor child 
was seized with violent convulsions—in 
short, he gave the account of little Arthur's 
death to his wife, which we have heard him 
relate to his employer. 

Margaret was almost palsied with hor- 
ror. 

“Oh, monster! you lave killed him!” 
she exclained; and her brutal husband 
very slightly flinched. 

“Be careful what you say,” he growled ; 
and drawing forth a paper, continued : 

“Here is the certificate of his death all 
regular. Should [ have that if the brat 
had come to a foul end?’’ he demanded, 
with great bravado. 

Margaret was overwhelmed with grief, 
mad almost with horror and despair. 

The certificate of little Arthur's death 
which Burford held, had been manufae- 
tured by himself, an Mistress Camelford 
had not suspected hin of that forgery, be- 
cause she had believed he would not dare 
attempt to dupe her. 

Presently Margaret rose up and con- 
fronted her wretched husband. 

“Can you lead me,” she said, “to the 
grave of my poor, lost darling !” 

Berford sought to evade a reply to that 
quest:on, 

“You are an assassin! the dastardly as- 
sassin of a poor, little, helpless child!” 
Margaret cried. 

“Think what you will, but beware how 
you utter your thoughts to other ears than 
mine ; if you have any value for your own 
life!” the ruffian said, as he grasped her 
arm til] she almost shricked with pain, and 
leered horribly. 

“I might nt have the power to prove 
against you this most foul, most cowardly, 
and wicked deed,” began Margaret, and 
her husband chuckled gleefully. 

“And to know that the child had so died !” 
pursued Margaret, “would be to increase 
the agony his poor mother will endure when 
she shall know dewr little Arthur lost to 
her for ever.” 

“Now you are beginning to look at the 
matter from a sensible point of view !” 
Burford growled, approvingly. 

“And besides,” added his wife, “even 
monster as you are, still are you, unhappily 
for me, my husband, and I dare not strive 
to bring you to justice; sodo I leave you 
to Heaven, to whom no crime is unknown, 
and from whose vengeance, sooner or 
later, vainly would the guilty hope to 


escape. 
All of which Bur'ord heard nnmoved, 


CHAPYER XI. 
AFTER MANY YEARS, 

Twelve years and several months had 
passed away since the events recorded in 
our last chapter. 

Rosalie had, at her own anxious desire, 
been taken by Clarence I! utley to his estate 
in Scotland, soon aiter the death of her 
father, which had occurred many months 
later than had be n anncunced to Rosalie 
that never more mizht she hope to behold 
her little Arthur. 

Mistress Camelford had long been mis- 
tress of all the fortune which had belonged 
to her uncle, and still continued to reside 
in the mansion wherein we first made her 
acquaintance, and which also had been be- 
queathed to her by Sir Jonas Rathborne. 

The Baronet’s mind had grown weaker as 
his end drew near, and he had passed away 
without regret for the wrong which he had 
suffered to be enacted, because urtconcious 
of the fearful mischief of which he had per- 
mitted the accomplishment. 

Adam Burford was now the landlord of a 
miserable roadside inn, situited near 
the mansion where his late employer still 
dwelt. He had a great speculation in 
view, and had offered to Misive~s Camelford, 
fora rather considerable sum, which he 
named, to be paid to him at once, to forego 
oom annuity which had been fixed upon 

m. 


Mistress Camelford had agreed to her 
former agent's proposition —had given him 
the sum he had solicited ; and, by askilfully 
worded document, had rendered him pow- 
erless, should he wish, in any future time, 
to extort more money from her. 

Master Adain Burford’s speculation, 
whatever it was, had been a wretched fail- 
ure. Soon was he left again with scarce a 
shilling; and his last resource, in the ut- 
ter ruin which he had brougkt upon him- 
self, was the wretched apology for an inn, 
in which, after more than twelve years, we 
again find him, and with poor Margaret, 
who had not dared to leave him, still for 
his companion. 

Gloomy and wretched, and more than 
ever a terror to all by whom she was sur- 
rounded, had become Mistress Camelford. 

Arthur Gresham had not returned to 
England, and it seemed unlikely to her that 
now he ever would return; and Rosalis, if 
not happy in her union with Hartley, ap- 
peared at least resigned, and almost con- 
tented ; and worse than all, remorse would 
torture her heart whenever, which was 
very often, she remembered little Arthur. 

It was again, as when our story began, 
the month of February; once more the 
ground was covered deep with snow; hill 
and dale, every house top, every tree and 
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bramble naa its wintery covering. 

Margaret Burford, aged before - her time, 
her health of mind and body shattered be- 
yond all hope of repair, had been to the 
nearest town to purchase a few bottles of 
liquors. ‘Twas only in that poor way she 
could provide for the customers, who 1aight 
be easily counted, that came to her poor inn. 

We say her inn, because it was left en- 
tirely to her management; her wretched 
husband's only part init being to drink 
the greater portion of the liquors she had 
with so much difficulty obtained. 


Margaret, on her way home, by a path 
which led through a thick wood, had sud- 
denly encountered a poor lad who was ex- 
tended senseless in the snow. 

A few drops of the brandy which she had 
gone so far to purchase, restored the youth 
to consciousness, and furnished him with 
sufficient strength to totter forward, sup- 
ported by Margaret’s arm. 

With most expressive gestures did he 
evince his gratitude for the service that 
had been rendered him, but not a word did 
he speak ; and Margaret soon acquired the 
certainty that the poor lad was dumb. 

Arrived at the house of the woman who 
had so succored him, he motioned for pen 
and paper to be given to him, and wrote 
all that he knew of his young life’s history, 
which, while the good Margaret is reading 
it, we will relate. 

Of his infant days he had been told, and 
could remember nothing. He believed he 
was an orphan, who had been adopted by a 
generous man. 

That man was but a poor mechanic, and 
means of living having failed him in his 
own birth-place, had set forth, with the 
lad whom he had protected, for his com- 
panion, to walk through England until he 
should fird some profitable employment ; 
but on his way had been seized with an 
illness which had proved fatal. 

His protege then, left to his own guid- 
ance, had wandered forward, he knew not 
whither, until, famishing and exhausted, 
he had sunk senseless upon the spot where 
his benefactress, directed by Providence, 
had discovered and rescued him from near 
approaching death. 

When Margaret had read all this— 

“What is your name, poor boy?” she 
asked. 

And the lad wrote, “Edmund.” 

And that was the only name by which 
he had ever heard himself called. 

“You shall remain with me, poor youth, 
and I will never abandon you!” exclaimed 
Margaret,—and the lad, sinking to his 
knees, grasped her hand and wept upon it 
the thanks and gratitude which only so he 
could express. 

Adam Burford had been absent from his 
home, no uncommon occurrence, on the 
evening that the dumb boy was brought to 
it by Margaret; and it was not until the 
third day afterwards that the ruffian re- 
turned, and limped into the room in which 
were his wife and the lad she had rescued, 
and was now so charitably sheltering. 

An involuntary shndder ran through Ed- 
mund’s frame as Burford’s odd eyes leered 
upon him. 

“Never before have I beheld features so 
horribly repulsive!” was the lad’s thought; 
and was amazed that his benefactress, 
whose homely face, though deeply lined 
with marks that betokened heavy sorrow, 
was yet radiant with benignity, should be 
the wife of such a man as now, almost with 
fear, he looked upon. 

“Who is this young scamp?” growled 
Margaret's husband. 

And the poor wife told how she had found 
young Edmund, and related his history ex- 
actly as it had been disclosed to her by the 

uth, and which was all that he himself 

ew, or could remember concerning his 
previous life. 

When Margaret had concluded her rela- 
tion, her husband said brutally, addressing 
his wife: 

“Why didn’t you leave the fellow where 
he was? What have you to do with char- 
ity? Why don’t you look at home first? 

young scamp shan‘t stay here!” 

Then, turning towards und, he sav- 
agely exclaimed: 

“Away with you, you young vagabond; 
stay another minute in my house, and it 
may perhaps be worse for yon !’’ 

Edmund procured his hat, and was pre- 
paring to depart. 

Margaret implored that her husband 
would suffer the lad to remain, if only for a 
few days longer, and she would endeavor to 
obtain for him, in the neighborhood, some 
kind of employment. 

And to her appeal Burford responded: “If 
you are so overburthened with charity, you 
might, I think, spare a little of it for your 
husband, and not waste it all on this strip- 
ling, who can’t be of much account, I take 
it, or he would have somebody somewhere 
or other to own him.” 

“Oh, Adam!” his wife said, reproach- 


“Yes, better think of your husband,” that 
worthy continued, “who will soon be in 
prison, and only for a paltry hare !” 

“Ah, you have been detected?’’ his wife 
cried, interrogatively. 

“Yes; and shall - a three months’ 
spell in the county jail, That is mv sen- 











vence uniess 1 can pay a fine of ten pounds; 
and where am I now to get so much money? 
They might as well have said ten hun- 
dred !”’ 


“Oh, Adam!” cried his wife, “will you 
never quit your evil ways?” 

“Don’t preach to me,” the ruffian savage- 
ly retorted; ‘unless you can find me the 
ten pounds, for, in that case, perhaps, I 
might be inclined to listen to your sermon.” 

“Ten pounds!’’ exclaimed Margaret, 
“were it but ten shillings I could not fur- 
nish you with the sum.”’ 

“There is nothing else for it, I suppose, 
and I must go to jail at last—’tis very hard, 
though ?” 

Master Burford should have thought 
himself fortunate that he had so long been 
able to keep without the walls of a prison, 

Adam limped towards the dumb boy. 

“Why are you not gone?” he suvagely 
cried to the poor lad, who stood undaunted- 
ly, flinching now not a jot, before the ruf- 
fian’s scowls and frightful leer. 

“Do you think Lwill have a young men- 
dicant making himself comfortable in my 
house while I am shut up in jail ?” 

Again Margaret entreated, and as vainly 
as before. 

“There is only one master in this house— 
and that’s me, [ think!” shouted Burford, 
bringing his fist down heavily on the table, 
aml knocking over two or three jugs which 
had been standing on it. 

Edmund raised Margaret’s hand, and 
pressed his lips to it, looked fondly and 
gratefully on her, and walked towards the 
door. 

“Poor orphan boy !"’ Margaret, weeping, 
said ; “who will protect thee ?” 

And, for answer to his benefactress, to 
those fears for the future which her words 
had expressed, Edmund raised his eyes 
trustingly towards heaven, waived one more 
farewell to Margaret, and was again cast 
upon the world, a poor abandoned waif, 
friendless and shelterless. 





CHAPTER XII, 
A LAUNCH. 

But a few miles from the hovel, dignified 
with the name of tavern, of which Mistress 
Camelford’s discharged agent was the pro- 
prietor, was a sei-port town; and thither 
did Edmund, on being driven from his lat- 
est home, wend his way. He had heard one 
or two of the very few customers who visited 
the miserable apology for a tavern, which 
he had just left, speaking together of a ves- 
sel which was to be launched in the evening 
of that day which again saw the poor dumb 
boy alone upon the world, and at the town 
towhich we have but now alluded. 

To that town did Edmund bend his 
steps—he scarcely knew wherefore ; perhaps, 


he had a vague notion that, amongst tlie 
many people who would be there assembled, 
it might be his happy fortune to discover 
anew friend; some one who would place 
him in the wa; to earn his own, honest liv- 


t wanted but half-an-hour of the time 
fixed on for the launching of the new vessel, 
when Edmund had reached this sea-port; 
crowded with thousands of people, eager to 
behold the promised and most exciting 
spectacle. 

Every point whence even the slightest 
view of the launch might be obtained, was 
thronged with anxious gazers. A huge 
man-of-war was this ship, and destined to 
giveadditional strength and glory toalready 
mighty and glorious old England ! 

e moment when the vessel should quit 
the stocks had arrived—her decks were 
crowded witl. people; onc only, and the 
last block, still kept her on her keel, which 
tapered down till it seemed, to the eyes of 
distant spectators, scarce thicker than a 
razor-blade. 

The poor fellow who, on the preceding 
launch, had devoted himself to the perilous 
task of cutting away the last block from 
beneath the ship, had been crushed to death 
by the monster, which, lack'rg sufficient 
skill and nerve for the dangerous task, he 
let loose for his own destraction. 

A reward of fifty pounds had this time 
been offered by the commander of the port, 
to whomever would strike away the one 
block which only would be left. 

But the fate of him who had before ven- 
tured on the task was not forgotten, and no 
one offered now. 

At last, a convict had volunteered; and 
would, he said, risk his life by removing the 
last obstacle which held the new vessel to 
her cradle, on condition that, if he safely 
escaped, he should at once be restored to 
liberty. His offer was accepted. 

Hushed almost to breathless silence, were 
the thousands gathered around, and gazing 
with eager eyes, waiting with anxiously- 
beating hearts, as the convict was seen 
slowly making his way towards the vessel. 

Pale was the man, though seemingly de- 
termined—he seized the hatchet that was 
presented to him, descended with tolerable 
firmness the inclined plane, but—arrived 
beneath the immense vessel, and beholding 
how imminent the danger, the convict’s 
courage, in a moment, entirely deserted 
him, and dropping to the ground the axe 
which he no longer possessed svflicient 
strength to wield. he exclaimed-~ 
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“tiive me back my chains; I have no de- 
sire to die!” 

The ceremony was about to be postponed, 
the vast crowd had almost commenced to 
disperse, when « young lad, poorly clad, 
little more than a child, indeed, struggled 
from amidst a mob of people, snatched up 
the hatchet which the convict had cast to 
the ground, and was beneath the vessel, 
even, before any one could attempt to stay 
him. With a gesture he checked those who 
were about to follow, and draw him back 
from an almost certain death. 

While all else trembled for him, he alone 
was calim—he sank upon his knees, pressed 
to his lips a locket which he drew from his 
breast where it had been concealed—then, 
with a firm and bold arm, he raised the 
hatchet above his head—it fell again—then 
was heard a horrible rending and crashing, 
the huge vessel glided forward, at first 
slowly, then, with the rapidity of lightning, 
carried forward by its own weight; and de- 
scending like an avalanche to its proper 
element, the sea, which half. opened, as 
though about to engulp it—but that was 
only a salute of welcome—the vessel rose 
again, and proudly settled itself upon the 
ocean for which it had been created. But 
as the huge vessel glided on, a cry of terror 
and of anguish resounded. That almost 
child, thatcourageous boy, had disappeared ; 
but when the cloud of dust had dissipated, 
then was he seen stanling calmly and plac- 
idly, and shouts enthusiasti¢ and joyful, 
arose from thousands of voices ! 

Modestly, and still calmly, this boy ap- 
proached the Admiral, and received from 
his hands the recompense that had been so 
nobly earned. Then were the shouts re- 
doubled, and the brave youth, seemingly 
confused with his triumph, returned to, and 
was lost again amidst the crowd from which 
he had so recently issued to prove himself 
a@ little hero. 

Is it necessary we should say that he who 
had acted with such noble valor was Ed- 
mund, the poor dumb boy. 

When had been driven from her the lad 
whom Margaret had found and cherished 
when he had been dying of cold and hunger, 
his protectress wept as though the fountain 
of her tears could never be exhausted ; but 
her tears and her wpbraidings were lest 
upon her brutal husband. 

“With that poor loy’s misery to solace,” 
she said, “I should have found couraze to 
support my own—TI was becoming again at- 
tached to life—and you could not under- 
stand,” she continued, vehemently, and 
confronting her hushwd—you could not 
understim| that to adopt that orphan, 
might have been accepted as some slight 
expiation for the mur ‘es pt ..we con- 
mitted.” 

Adam Burford, with a horrible impreca- 
tion, and clenching his fist threateningly, 
commanded her t» be silent. 

But Margaret not heeding, added,— 

“You have slain tic child who had been 
confided to our care——ive driven away the 
orphan whom providence had sent to us— 
miserable man ; that poor boy was, perhaps, 
heaven's pardon for your many crimes !” 

News of the brave deed which Edmund 
had performed flew like wildfire, and by the 
following morning had come to the know- 
ledge of Burford and his wife, and both, by 
the description which was given of him, 
recognised in the young hero of the launch 
the poor dumb boy. 

Margaret was alone when little Edward 
suddenly appeared again before her, and 
threw u purse of money into her lap—the 
money which at peril of his life we have 
seen him earn—and was hurrying away 
again that he might not be seen by the 
brutal Adam Burford; it was not for him- 
self the hoy fe.red, but for his benefactress. 
But Marzaret would not suffer him again to 
leave her; she held him fast, as she ex- 
claimed ,— 

“Oh, stay, stay !—You shall leave me no 

e—come what may, again you shall not 
driven from me!” 

And Edmund threw himself into her arms 
and clung about her neck. 

«“T know all about this money,” said Mar- 
garet, when both of them had grown a little 
composed—but why do you give it to 
me 

Edmund made her understand that ten 
pounds of that money was to save her hus- 
band from prison, and the remainder was 
for herself, for her great goodness and 
charity to a poor orphan, from whom heaven 
had seen fit to withhold the power to speak 
the gratitude with which his heart was 
filled. 

“Dear boy!’ said Marg.ret, tenderly, “I 
will accept as a loan, the ten pounds which 
will save my husband from prison, for com- 
panionship with the inmates of a goal 
would add to the wickedness and depravity 
with which alrealy he is possessed—but for 
the rest, I would starve rather than touch 
a coin of it, and will hide it carefully away 
till shall coe the time for its fit and profit 
able employment.” 

And Margaret lost no time in well con- 
cealing Edmund’s treasu~e. 

Then, the boy with her, and holding his 
hand, she sought her husband and found 
him, as she hal expected that she should, 
drinking and smoking. 

But he was alone, and rose up, and with, 
as usual, an oath on his lins. lived towards 





fis wire and Edmund as he saw them enter 
the room in which he had been seated. 

“A moment;” said Margaret—“and listen 
to me.” 

“How dares he to return after I had sent 
him away!” the ruffian shouted. 

“He has brought you the ten pounds 
necessary to save you from a gaol,” said 
Margaret, and her husband uttered an ex- 
clamation of delight. 

“But you shall not have the money,”’ pro- 
ceeded Margaret, ‘‘unless you consent that 
he will remain an inmate of our house, to 
be my only joy, my only comfort !”’ 

“Yes, yes, I agree,” muttered Burford, 
“I shall contrive to make him useful, and— 
and I don’t want to go to gaol!” he tinished 
with a chuckle and a leer. 

Then, suddenly, a thought seemed to 
strike him, and—— 

“What has the fellow done with the 
money he got for that job ?” he hastily and 
greedly inquired. 

“It was deposited in safe hands befors he 
returned to this house,” Margaret re- 
sponded, very significantly, and with a dis- 
appointed growl, like to a dog that con- 
sidered itself defrauded of a savory bone, 
Burford limped from the room. 

Left alone with Edmund, his protectress 
embraced and wept over him; but this 
time they were tears of joy which she was 
shedding. This poor, dumb orphan had 
brought to her the only gleam of happiness 
which for many weary years she had been 
permitted to know. 

As Margaret was standing before Edmund, 
gazing fondly and adimiringly upon him, and 
thinking how very handsome he was, and 
that his face reminded her, she could not 
tell wherefore, of some other face that 
surely she had somewhere seen—as gazing 
on Edmund and thinking thus, she stood, 
suddenly she started, and with a slight 
scream, fixed her eyes, with an amazed ex- 

ression on that locket which already we 

ave seen the dumb boy press to his lips, 
and which now in the disorder of his dress, 
had escaped from its hidi.g place, and was 
dangling in full view at the end of a ribbon 
to which it was attached. 

“Oh, heaven!” faltered Margaret, “that 
locket!” hastily she seized and opened it, 
and the miniature of, seeminly, a young 
girl was disclosed. 

“Those features!” she continued, “No, 
my eyes deceive me, it is not she!” and 
then more closely still sie examined that 
locket and the miniature it contained, and 
was convinced that her eyes had not, as at 
first she had supposed, played her false— 
no, oh, no! 

But in the hands of that boy! 

“Oh! if I could believe it—if I dared! 
Oh, heaven—oh, heaven! if it were possi- 
ble that it could be true !” 


And Margaret fell back in a chair, and 
with difficulty preserved herself from faint- 
ing, so overpowered was she by her emo- 
tion..- 

Edmund clung to her; was bewildered, 
even terrified; and with his large and most 
expressive eyes questioned his protectress, 
asked what it was so greatly had affected 
her. 

“How long have you possessed that locket, 
and the portrait it contains?” demanded 
Margaret, with agitated and trembling 
voice. 

And Edmund, by signs, explained to her 
that ever since he could remember, the 

rtrait of thut lovely woman had lain near 

is heart, and that when he was but a very 
little child—so he had been told—even then 
it had been with him. 

“And you know not the lady whom that 
miniature depicts ?’’ asked Margaret. 

And Edmund walked to the slate which 
was hanginy against the wall of the room, 
with unpaid liquor scores upon it, and with 
one brush of his sleeve wiping them all 
away, wrote in their place—“I have never 
beheld her ! 

Margaret looked long and earnestly into 
the lad’s face, and then weeping and with 
clasped hands--All merciful providence, it 
is he!” she gratefully exclaimed, and, sink- 
ing to her kneca, drew Edmund to her, and, 
laying the boy's head upon her bosom, 
caressed him tenderly, and sobbed her 
thanks to heaven. 

Adam Burford surprised them thus, and 
snatched young Hdmund from the arms 
which were embracing hii, held the boy 
fast, and seemed us if about to strike him. 

“Hold!” exclaimed Margaret; “and 
thank heaven that you are not so guilty as 
you have believed!” 

“What mean you?” her husband sulkily 
asked. 

“Look at him!” and Margaret pointed 
towards Edmund, still ia hor husband’s 
clutch. 

“Well ?” shouted Burford, 

“Little Arthur, little Arthur!” wildly 
burst forth Margaret. 

And Burford quitting, as though he had 
been stung by him, his hold upon the boy, 
limped back and stood and glared at him as 
if looking on a spectre, from the tomb; and 
so, indeed, must have seemed to him now 
the boy whom more than twelve years before 
he had, as he believed, cast into the surg- 
ing w.teis on that wintry ond tempestuous 
night. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
TRUE NOBILITY. 


| The good man who had rescued little Ax- 
thur from that perilous position on the 
‘bri was, at that time, a widower, and 
wita no children of his own to care for; and 
very gladly did he welcome to his generous 
heart the little child whose life had, almost 
by a miracle, been preserved. 

, Having reached his home with the prize 
go strangely won, he set to work to calm 
-the poor little fellow, and to prove to him 
"that he had fallen then into tender hands, 
and was with one who could love, and would 
be a father to him. 

And little Arthur knew, from the first 
moment, that he was safe with his rescuer, 
and clung to him tenaciously as he was car- 
ried by him to his home; and when therw, 
would not leave his good friend’s knee. 

* As time rolled on, his terfors were for- 
gotten; their very cause ceased to be re- 
membered ; his infant days passed from his 
mind, with them, all memory of the per- 
gons by whom he had been beloved, of 
those, too, by whom in those days, he had 
been treated so barbarously. 

He soon ceased! to remember that he had 

_ ever known another home than that which 
“pow sheltered him, that any other had ever 
‘eared for him save that best of all men 
now he so dearly loved, and by whom 

was himself so perfectly adored. More 
: than the very life-blood coursing 

h his veins, was little Arthur to the 
who had preserved him. 

And little Arthur was dumb—that sad 
fruth was an additional claim to the pity 
and love of his preserver—not naturally 
mute, but rendered so by the mighty terror 
with which Le had been stricken when 
swung round high above the head of the 


murderous ruffian who had been about to 
east him into the raging waters below. 

That had been comprehended by the good 
man, when little Arthur, having recovered 
somewhat from his great terror, opened his 
lips to lisp his thanks, started, and looked 
amazed that no sound had followed—again 
and again the poor child essayed to speak, 
and still no articulate sound issued from 
between the parted lips, and the boy was 
tened at himself, and bitterly cried. 

» His rescuer remembered that strange re 4 
which had come from the bridge, and whic 
had so suddenly and so abruptly ceased, 
and had no doubt that, by the great shock 
! the child had then received, the organs of 
his speech had become paralyzed; and so 
. indeed it had been! 
John Barnard—that was the name of him 
"who had preserved poor Rosalie’s child from 
ahorrible death—at once made up his mind 
‘by no means to endeavor to attain to a dis- 
covery of little Arthur’s parents or other 
ives, since it was his opinion they could 
whoever they were, be fit protectors for 
child whom he had saved. Indeed, he 
ed to the belief that it could be only 
who had doomed the poor boy to the 
he had so nurrowly escaped. 
The locket which contained the miniature 
herself which Arthur Gresham had, as 
will be remembered, painted, Rosalie one 
day hung around the neck of little Arthur, 
~ who was very fond of it as a plaything, and 
Rosalie had suffered it to remain with him, 
and indeed it had become the child’s pet 
toy, and he would never consent to have it, 
for a single instant, taken from him. It 
was as though some angel had w! red to 
the poor boy that his every hope of happi- 
ness in the future depended on his posses- 
sion of that miniature. 
It had so chanced that Mistress Camel- 
ford had never seen the locket which con- 
tained Rosalie’s miniature in the hands of 
little Arthur and it had happened that it 
lay concealed beneath the child’s dress when 
Augusta had stolen him from his cot to give 
him to the tender mercies of her ruffianly 
. agent. 
Margaret Burford had not thought it 
necessary to deprive the child of his moth- 
er’s portrait, and though her husband had 
seen the locket he did not attempt to pos- 
sess himself of it, since it appeared to be of 
no intrinsic value. 
John Barnard had, of course, no thought 
to deprive the boy of his only treasure ; and 
* go, through all the perils, through all the 
many cruel vicissitudes of Arthur’s young 
life, the miniature of the bereaved mother 
who had never ceased to weep his loss, 
remained with him, though he himself had 
forgotten that he had ever beheld the liv- 
ing features of her whose image he so cher- 
ished. 







































































John Barnard would often look upon the 
miniature of Rosalie, and say to hi 

that the young girl whose features it repre- 
sented could not have been the mother of 
the boy he had saved from death, or must 
be herself dead, for the face there depicted 
was like that of a lovely angel. 

If, after that terrible night at the bridge, 
Arthur had not forgotten his name, it had 
become impossible to him to make his pre- 
server understand what had been that 
name, and Barnard therefore re-christened 
the little fellow, and henceforth called him 
Edmund. 

John Barnard was but a poor man, a com- 
mon artizan—a carpenter, in fact — who 
had enough to do to live; but he contrived 
that his boy, Edmund—for his own vrenex 
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, Honestly obtained, he considered the lit- 
te lad—should be well nourished and re- 
spectably dressed; and, happily, found a 
teacher who was capable of well educating 
him, dumb though Edmund — -_ who 
for charges which Barnard, by dint o _— 
self-denial managed to defray, made of our 
little hero a very tolerable scholar. 

As Edmund grew older, his protector 
began to reflect as to how he might earn 
something more than the mere pittance 
bapend ehich he might never hope to ob- 
tain so long as he remained where he then 
was. 


He must do something more for his boy 
Edmund than he had been able hitherto te 
accomplish for himself ; so, one day, he bade 
farewell to the village in which he had been 
bern, and which he neve before had quit- 
ted; and with Edmund by his side and 

i his hand, went forth into a wider 
world to seek for better fortune, not for 
his own sake, but for the boy who was a 
hundred times more precious to him than 
himself. 


Day after day, with Edmund by his side, 
he traveled on from place to place, always 
on foot, and seeking employment at every 
town or village at which he and his dear 
boy arrived, but never obtaining it. 

, a had thought that he had 
but to leave his poor and petty native place 
to better his boy’s condition, since it was of 
Edmund only that he thought; but too soon 
he came to know the sad error under which 
he had labored, the wretched mistake he 
had committed. 

It was not much money he had brought 
with him from his native village; and so, 
obtaining no employmeny, he sooz saw him- 
self reduced to almost his last shilling, and 
had resolved to return as speedily as possi- 
ble to the home he had left with such high 
hopes, when suddenly, illness seized upon 
him—grief and anxiety had caused it—and 
ere many days he was in his grave—a pau- 
a grave—for to the poor-house had he 

taken, and by the parish was brave, 
noble-hearted John Barnard buried. 

And he had not died despairingly, but 
comforted, and with hope for the future of 
his adored boy, for in his last hours, he 
said, a vision had come to him from Heav- 
en that great happiness was in store for 
Edmund, and that, though not himself per- 
mitted to remain on earth to witness it, yet 
had it been promised to him that from on 
high he should behold it. 

As one stunned, or bewildered by a hide- 
ous dream, was Arthur, when life had quit- 
ted his benefactor; and when good John 
Barnard was laid within his grave, he 
sought to throw himself upon the coffin 
and to be entombed with the man who had 
been to him the only father he had ever 
known. 

Taken back to the -house, he had 
escaped from it time after time to fly and 
cast himself weeping and moaning, on the 
grave where lay the only being who on 
earth, as the poor lad believed, had ever 
cared for and loved him. 

They told him at the poor-house that, for 
awhile, at least, he must. go no more to his 
father’s grave. It was out of compassion 
for the poor boy’s sufferings and bitter 
agony they told him tLat; but Edmund, 
do what they would, was away again, no 
more to return to the poor-house, for, when 
he saw the le approaching who would 


have ied him back to it, he fled into the | 


wood, where he was found by Margaret, 
and having for oy refused an food, at 
last sank down, and fast was perishing with 
cold and hunger, but thai Providence sent 
Margaret Burford to his aid would soon 
have rejoined, as was his wish, him without 
whom all was desolation and despair. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
a @ffb oF Two HUSBANDS. 
Clarence Hartley and Rosalie were again 
In England, and at that residence of 
Hartley's which was uear the mansion 


which Sir Jonas Rathborne had bequeathed 
to his niece, and in which Mistress Camel- 
ford still dwelt. 

On the very same day, and almost at the 
very moment that her son had been found 
by Margaret Burford perishing in the snow, 
had Rosalie reentered the well-warmed 
and luxurious mansion, of which she was 
the mistress. 

Time had dealt more gently with Rosa- 
lie than might have been expected; grief 
had committed its ravages, but, nor time 
nor sorrow had destroyed, though, doubt- 
less they had lessened somewhat, the beaus 
ty which both Arthur Gresham and Clar- 
ence Hartley had been unable to resist. 

Still was Rosalie young, still enchanting, 
still possessed she her old, winning man- 
ner; her face denoted not the grief which 
had never left her heart, her features had 
been softened, her mind spiritualized by a 
sorrow to which she had grown accustom- 
ed, and which had long since become so 
calm and gentle that she cherished it as 
something holy, which would make her 
better in this world, and more fitted for 
the world that was to come. 

No children had been born of Rosalie’s 
second marriage, to the great regret of 
Clarence Hartley. A son had been needed 
to make perfect the felicity of his union 
with Rosalie, and he thought that — 
his wife’s tant mel ly was she 








was enildiess. 

And he was right, though not at all in 
the sense which he believed. 

And Arthur Gresham had, at lust, return- 
ed to England! 

And so altered was he by time and con- 
suming grief, that when Hartley, about 
two months after his own return, en- 
countered his former friend scarcely was 
he able to recognize him. 

It was near Hartley’s mansion that these 
two, for so many years sundered, now met 
once again. 

Arthur Gresham had been approaching 
his friend’s house as Hartley was quitting 
it, and so had they encountered. 

How warm were the greeting, how wel- 
come again the sight of each to the other. 

“What excuse can you offer,” Hartley 
after a while said; “that for more than 
twelve years you have not written a single 
word to me ?” 

“I was wretched, desperate,” Gresham 
replied tothe reproach ; “and wished not 
to disturd the happiness of your life by re- 
lating to you the miseries of mine.” 

“Why should you have hesitated to con- 
fide your griefs to a friend who would have 
sympathised with them ?’’ 

“I wanted courage for the task,” re- 
sponded Arthur. 

“But you will tell me now the cause of 
your long sorrow, of your many years self- 
banishment from your native land ?”’ 

“Tell you?’ Gresham exclaimed, with 
strong surprise; “there can be no occa- 
sion now for that, for surely you must have 
long since heard. ” 

“I have heard nothing concerning you; 
how was it possible that [ should ?” 

“You have heard nothing concerning 
me ?”’ Gresham asked, amazedly. 

“Not a word!” replied Hartley, and pro- 
ceeded. “That, wealth and fame flowing 
in upon you, you should remain in Italy 
surprised me not; but that which first 
drove you thither is still a mystery to me.” 

“Ts it possible!” exclaimed Arthur—and 
then, as if struck with a sudden thought. 
“But, perhaps you, too, have been absent 
from England?” 

“For the last twelve years, and returned 
but a few weeks since,” replied Hartley. 

That Hartley had heard nothing of the 
calamity which had befallen his friend was 
now, Gresham believed, well accounted for. 

“Yes; Lhave resided with my wife on 
my estate in Scotland, almost the whole 
time since our marriage.” 

“You are then married ?” said Arthur. 

“Oh! yes—most happily married,” re- 
plied Hartley; “as you will say, Arthur, 
when you have made the acquaintance of 

’ 





“Rosalie !’ exclaimed Gresham, and 
seized with a sudden trembling. 

“Why that exclamation?” asked Clar- 
ence, with some surprise. 

“The name—the name js one that——” 

“Ah, true,” interrupted Hartley, “I had 
forgotten that formerly you were a resi- 
dent in the mansion of Sir Jonas Rath- 
borne. Go, then, and renew your acquain- 
tance with my wife. AndI am glad that 
Iam not now compelled to return with you 
to the house, and to introduce you to 
salie; for [am somewhat behind a rather 
important appointment to which, for m 
own interest, | must not fail—but I 
not be gone above an hour, and meanwhile, 
I shall expect that you will make yourself 
at home at my place—we have been too 
long staunch friends for any kind of cere- 
mony between us.” 

All this Hartley had spoken very rapidly, 
and while mounting the horse, which a 

m had been holding in readiness for 

im, and went away ata smart trot, and 
without having at all observed that Arthur 
Gresham was deadly pale, and with difficul- 
ty kept himself from falling to the ground. 

“Oh, horrible! horrible !’’ Arthur shriek- 
ed forth, his wild cries rendered inaudible 
to Hartley only by the clatter of the horse’s 
hoofs. 

Not for one moment did Gresham doubt, 
he could not. Rosalie, his wife, she whom 
he had been made for long, long years to 
mourn as dead, whose loss had made him 
insensible to every hope, to every joy that 
had been offered to him; whose image as a 
sacred thing, had lain within a heart whose 
very pulsation had been hers, was living; 
had forgotten him, who had never for one 
moment ceased to think of her; and was 
wedded to another, the wife of a second 
husband ere the first, whose heart she had 
striven to break, had sunk into his tomb. 

Presently he rebounded, shudderingly, 
as some thought more terrible than all be- 
fore smote upon his brain. 

“Mistress Camelford! Mistress Camel- 
ford!” he gasped, and buried his face 
within his hands, and prayed of heaven to 
have mercy on him and kill him there and 


then. 
It had been announced to Rosalie that a 
entleman, who had been sent by Clarence 
Fiartley, solicited permission to speak with 


her. 
Conducted to the appartment in which 
she was seated, Rosalie rose to receive this 


visitor, and then was silent, expecting him 
to speak. 

But he did not speak, and Rosalie was 
commencing to fear that a messenger of 
some further woe to her was this stranger; 





that he nad come to tell ner of some acci- 
dent that had befallen Hartley. 

At that moment a deep groan smote up- 
on her ear, and her own name was wi 
great anguish pronounced, and Rosalie was 
transfixed and terror-stricken. 

“Oh! if he were not dead, if he were not 
dead !” she faltered. 

Another moment, a few more words 
spoken, and Rosalie knew, beyond all doubt, 
that Arthur Gresham was living still, and 
was again before her. 

Her first impulse then was to fly into his 
arms, but she remembered what now ‘she 
was, and staggered back aud shrunk from 
him ; and then she stood and gazed upon 
him, and he on her—with what tortured 
feelings, with what terrible agony, who 

ould depict. 


“Oh, Augusta, Augusta!” moaned Ro 
salie, as Mistress Camelford at that moment 
entered the room; not stalking grandly in 
as formerly she would have done—for Mis- 
tress Camelford was no longer as we have 
seen her—but creeping forward with body 
bowed and wrinkled face; the wretched 
work which she had done, although as yet 
she repented it not, had been, spite of all 
her reasoning, and the supposed wrongs 
which had driven her to it,a constant tor- 
ture to Mistress Camelford’s guilty heart, 
had made of her a haggard, aged-looking, 
and almost decrepit woman. 

Augusta had heard of Gresham’s return; 
had known that to Clarence Hartley’s man- 
sion he first would hasten, and so her- 
self followed thither. 

“There is no need you should reproach 
each other,” after a while she said. 

And then she explained what she had 
done; in few words made clear to them 
that which, even before she had spoken, 
the wretched pair had almost perfectly com- 
prehended. 

“My boy, my little Arthur!” Rosalie 
cried, imploringly, “say that the seeming 
proof you gave ine of his death was false as 
all the rest tit you have made appear so 
realand true to me? Say that that one 
solace is left to the hearts you have so 
fiendishly tortured—say that my boy is liv- 
ing still !” 

And Rosalie bent eagerly forwards to- 
wards Mistress Camelford, who, turni 
from her, said with a nervous twitching 
the lips, which belied the assumed coldnegs 
of her tone. 

“Your son is dead!” sil 

And Rosalie, with a convulsive » 
wringing her hands Pscates cry oe | 
from the apartment. 

“You have told me much,” Gresham said, 
sternly, addressing Augusta, “but thre is 
something I have yet to learn ; I must know 
if my son has been stricken by Heaven, or 
by you; if by your hand, or through your 
means, he has perished, I will be merciless 
to you, as you have been to me and mine!” 

And Mistress Camelford trembled; her 
former agent would not dare to speak; she 
was well convinced of that; for, to confess 
his guilt, would be to doom himself to the 
scaffold ; but might not his wife’s suspicions 
have been aroused? It was Margaret Bur- 
ford whom Augusta dreaded now. 

Margaret jealously guarded Rosalie’s 
son ; her husband had commanded her to be 
silent concerning the boy; but Margaret 
had resolved that to young Arthur's mother 
she would make known that still was living 
the son who had so long been wept as lost 
to her for ever. 

Finding that he could by no threats shake 
his wife’s resolution, Adam Burford then 
condescended to entreaty; implored Mar- 

t to be prudent, and to obtain for her 

usband a promise of immunity for his past 
villiany, and to secure for herself a reward 
—which soon would have passed to Adam’s 
hands — for having protected and given 
back the boy to his natural guardians. 

To all of which Margaret, with seeming 
readiness, agreed; and her husband was 
forced to appear satisfied. Though, in re- 
ality, Margaret had no intention of making 
conditions with Rosalie for the restoration 
of her son, but had determined to give hap- 
piness to the so long and cruelly bereaved 
mother, come what might to herself or to 
her wicked husband. 

Margaret had but just explained to young 
Arthur that the portrait he so cherish 
was that of his mother, who still existed, 
and to whom she shortly would conduct 
him, when even as she said this, that moth- 
er was herself before them. 

Rosalie had fled from Clarence Hartley’s 
mansion directly to the miserable dwelling 
of Margaret Burford ; with no hope that her 
son was living had she come, but to ques- 
tion Margaret fully as to how he had died ; 
for to her, too, had come the horrible 
thought that he by foul means had per- 
ished. 

Pale as a sheet, and trembling in every 
fibre of he frame, was Rosalie, as now she 
darted into the room in which were Mar- 
garet and young Arthur, and then stopped 
easping and panting before them. 

o sooner had the boy’s eyes fallen on 
Rosalie than he sent forth a wild, inarticu- 
late cry, and hurrying to her, he sank on 
his knees beside her, and clung convulsively 
to her robes ; and as he gazed up, pleading- 
ly, into Rosalie’s face, a strange thrill s hot 
through her heart; the features she was 
looking on appeared familiar to her: part 
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ly, Indeed, she had divined that a seeming 
impossibility was about to be aceomplished ; 
her heart had recognized that it could only 
be her son who thus could stir it to its ut- 
most depths. 

Ere she could falter forth a question, 
young Arthur had displayed before her 
wondering eyes that locket which she her- 
self, long years before, had placed around 
his neck ; had disclosed to her that portrait 
of herself which surely had been sketched 
beneath the guidance of an all-foreseeing 
Providence. 

It was at this moment that Rosalie’s first, 
her true husband, Arthur Gresham, ap- 
peared at the door of this tavern, and re- 
mained for a moment, and gazing amazed- 
ly, on its thresheld. His arrival had not 
been perceived. 

“Has Heaven, indeed, reserved for me 
this great solace to my misery ?” cried Ro- 
salie, looking towards Margaret, and asking 
for the words which should confirm her glo- 
rious hope or crush her lower still with an 
overwhelming despair. “Oh! can it be ?— 
if it were but possible that this boy, indeed, 
could be——” and she paused, unable to 
pronounce another word. 

And Margaret said solemnly— 

“As there is a Heaven to judge me, he is 
your son !”” 

With what emotion, with what delicious 
rapture Rosalie clasped young Arthur to 
her bosom no words could describe ; but the 
ery she uttered was echoed by another as 
strange, as wildly joyful almost as was her 
own,and Arthur Gresham, advancing, ex- 
claimed— 

“He is my son, also, Rosalie; suffer, then, 
that I, too, may embrace him?” 

But Rosatie would not for a moment even 
release from her arms her so newly-recov- 
ered son. 

“You would take him for ever from me!’ 
she said, wildly. “You would teach him to 
feel ashuined of his mother, and I shoald 
never see him more. Do not gofrom me, 
little Arthur—do not desert the mother to 
whose heart you have conveyed a rapture it 
had seemed impossible it e’er again could 
know !” 

And her son answered this appeal by 
clinging even inore firmly to his mother, 
and by shrinking away from Gresham, and 
causing him a cruel pang. 

But never before had young Arthur seen 
his father. Nothing had prepared him to 
love that parent, while his mother’s sweet 
image had rested always near his heart— 
had been through all his young life his 
dearest earthly treasure. 

“Long years of suffering,” resumed Ro- 
aalie, “have produced their tetrible effects 
upon my frame; the last blow stricken at 
my heart,”—and she glanced towards 
Gresham—“has crushed it quite; even the 
restoration of my poor boy has come too 
late for all, save to comfort me during the 
little while that only will elapse ere I shall 
sink into my grave, glad to escape from a 
world which has been without pity for me, 


and in which, but by no fault of my own,I 
am unworthy longer to dwell.”’ 

“Rosalie! I reproach you not for the past 
for know I not how terribly you wese tri- 
ed?’ Gresham mournfully said. 

“Qh, speak not tome! Let me not hear 
your voice again!” Rosalie cried, in tones 
of deepest agony ; “for are we not for ever 
sundered here on earth? Let me go from 
you, and, with my boy; seek not now to 
tear him from me; wait but a very little 
time, and he will then be all your own !” 

Gresham was silent, and Rosalie relaxed 
not her hold on little Arthur. 

Of her love for the boy; of all that she 
had done for him; of all she knew concern- 
ing him, trusting her husband to the mercy 
of those who were now listening to her, 
Margaret told. 

And when she had finished speaking, 
Gresham implored of Rosalie that she would 
poets him, if only for a moment, to hold 

is boy within his arms. 

“No, no—not now!”’ Rosalie wildly cried, 
straining Arthur to her bosom. “You would 
not restore him to my embraces! I should 
never more hehold him !—dead to me would 
he be again!” and then she whispered to 
Arthur: “Do not leave me! Do not let 
them tear you from me !’’ 

And this poor mother was reassured by 
her son’s animated and expressive gestures, 
for she read in them that he would soone 
die than be separated from her. 

Cruel boy!’ Gresham mournfully said ; 
for a heavy pang was at his heart. ‘“Heav- 
en has, at last, had pity on me; has, by a 
miracle, caused me to behold again the son, 
whom, for twelve wretched years, I had 
bewailed as dead; and now, at sight of his 
father, that son remains cold and insensi- 
ble; repulses his father’s caresses! Oh, 
Heaven! enlighten his reason! touch his 
soul! Arthur, I cannot live now without 
your love! Without that, [ have nothing 
—a barren desert henceforth, as so long 
already it has been, must this world prove 
to me!” 

Young Arthur could not longer resist his 
father’s tears and pleadings, his heart 
throbbed tumultuously ; and suddenly, firm 
though it was around him, he wrenched 
himself from Rosalie’s clutch, and flew into 
his father’s arms. 

Rosalie shrieked and sank upon her knees, 
extending her arms, and wildlv imploring 




















that Arthur, her son, would return W& 
them. 

“T am your father, and you will love me, 
will you not, Arthur; will remember that 
in you is centred now my only hope, my 
all of happiness on earth !” 

Gresham while saying this, had relaxed 
somewhat his hold of Arthur; and Rosalie, 
with a cry of joy, loud and shrill, snatched 
her son back to her own arms, and enfold- 
ing him there securely, hurried with him 
rapidly from the house. 

But hardly had she crossed the thres- 
hold, when she beheld a form which at once 
transfixed her with a greater terror than the 
most appalling spectre could have caused 
her. 


er. 

Clarence Hartley was before her. 

And he was seen, too, by Gresham and by 
Margaret Burford, for they had followed 
Ros:lie from the house. 

Hartley was on horseback, as when last 
we parted with him ; and had been return- 
ing home from the appointment which he 
had quitted Gresham to fulfill, and at the 
moment he had been about to pass Bur- 
ford’s tavern, Rosalie, grasping the boy, 
se he clinging to her side, had hurried 

orth. 


Hartley dismounted, and pleasantly 
greeted his wife, and his friend; they were 
silent. Too greatly agitated were they 
both, and one of them, at least, too terrified 
for utterance of words which would ac- 
knowledge and return the greeting which 
Hartley had bestowed on them. 

Hartley, looking closely at the boy by 
Rosalie’s side, presently exclaimed : 

“Why, surely, that is the brave lad who 
so lately ventured his life at the launch of 
the new vessel !” 

And Margaret answered, and told how 
she had found Edmund, and she laid a 
strong emphasis on that name, and glanced 
significantly from Rosalie to Gresham as 
she pronounced it, perishing with cold and 
hunger, that for his benefactress, to procure 
for her the means to avert a great mis- 
fortune, he had risked his life at the 
launch. 

“But, his parents, who are they?” in- 
quired Hartley. 

And Rosalie and Gresham averted their 
faces from Hartley to conceal from him the 
increased agitation which that question 
had brought to both of them. 

And Margaret hastened to answer: 

He is, unhappily, an orphan !” 

Young Arthur was listening wonderingly 
to this conversation, and looking occasion- 
ally, with great earnestness, into his 
mother’s face; and those glances Rosalie 
dared not to return, only, more than once, 
she stealthily pressed his hand. 

That her terror was very great will not 
be doubted; but she had resolved that, 
come what might, do what they would with 
her, her son should not, while she had life, 

in be taken from her. 

“But the boy has given you some account 
of himself and of his parents?” Hartley 
next said, addressing Margaret, and she re- 
plied, evasively : 

“Alas, sir, he is dumb!” 

“Poor boy,’’ exclaimed Clarence, taking 
Arthur’s hand, and looking earnestly and 
compassionately into his face, and was 
struck with its beauty and its very pleasant 
expression, while to Hartley also it appeared 
as though he now were gazing on features 
which somehow were familiar to him, 

Addressing Margaret, Hartley said: 

“You are an excellent woman, and in 
sheltering this poor boy, have acted 
nobly.” 

Margaret curtseyed humbly, and Clarence 


eded : 

“You have well done your part, and will 
not perhaps object that in the future I 
should charge myself with the fate of this 
orphan child !” 

And Margaret expressed her gratitude 
and delight at the generous proposal, while 
with the happiness which was in the 
thought that so her son would be always 
near her, was mingled in Rosalie’s mind a 
sense of shame that to accomplish it Hart- 
ley’s noble heart must be still further out- 
raged and deceived. 

But she still continued silent; so, too, 
did Gresham. 

Hartley asked of Rosalie, if his proposal 
concerning the dumb boy was approved by 
her, and she bowed, but did not raise her 
eyes to his face. 

Clarence Hartley’s love for children, as 
with all really good men, was very great, 
and he had thought that perhaps the adopt- 
tion of Edmund—so had the boy been 
named to him—1might fill the void which, 
as he believed, was in the heart of Rosa- 


ie. 

“Come hither, poor boy,” said Hartley, 

And then, seeing that Edmund hesitated 
to quit Rosalie’s side, he added. 

“You will soon learn that you have noth- 
ing to fear from me!” while his thoughts 
were that the poor lad must formerly have 
encountered very cruel treatment that he 
how should be so timid and so fearful. 

Urged forward by Rosalie, her son quit- 
ted her side, and slowly and hesitatingly 
approached Hartiey, who said to him: 

“Your conduct at the launch of that ves- 
sel has proved that you possess a good and 
noble heart—that with your own life you 
were willing to repav your obligation to 








our benetactress ; you merit the interest 
Thich you have inspired, and that which 
worthy Margaret Burford would be unable 
to do for you, another will perform. 

The boy turned his gaze, wistfully and 
anxiouzly, towards his mother, and Hartley 
answered to that look : 

“Yes, Edmund, that lady will be to you 
henceforth a protectress, more powerful, 
certainly, but not more devoted than she 
whom you are about to quit.” 

And Hartley then passed the boy back to 
Margaret Burford, saying to her: 

“We will not so suddenly deprive you of 
him ; you will come with him to-morrow to 
the hall, till then we leave him with you.” 

Rosalie started, and her son would have 
flown back to her side, but was withheld by 
Margaret, who, addressing Hartley, but 
looking expressively towards the boy’s 
mother, said : 

“J answer for his safety ; and to-morrow, 
if I live, will bring him to you.” 1 

And almost forcing little Arthur with 
her hurried back into her house. 

Gresham refused for that day Hartley’s 
invitation to his mansion, but promised 
that on the day following he would be 
there, and turned and left Hartley and 
Rosalie to proceed together on their way 
home. 

But ere he had quitted her, Rosalie had 
thrown towards Gresham an anxious and 
inquiring look : ? 

“Was he about to obtain possession of 
little Arthur ?” 

And Gresham answered that sets 
look with a gesture which satisfied i 
that far from him was any such intention. 

And Hartley, as he walked forward with 
Rosalie, praised her for an interest in the 

x boy of the launch, which had caused 
to seek him out at the hut of Margaret 
Burford, and hoped and believed that Ed- 
mund, by his devotion, would well 
her generosity towards him. 

And then he spoke rejoicingly that his 
friend Gresham was at length restored to 
him 


And Rosalie’s mental exclamation was, 
“To what wretched hypocrisy am I com- 
pelled? A second treachery must I now 
commit towards this noble-hearted man, so 
blindly confident of my integrity and 
truth !” 

And what a tempest of despair was rag- 
ing in the breast of Rosalie’s first and law- 
ful husband ! 

How to act, on what to resolve, he knew 
not! 

When all those who had been so wane 
conversing before Adam Burford’s 
tavern had dis , and gone on there 
several ways, one of its small windows on 
the ground floor opened slowly, and Mis- 
tres Camelford looked cautiously forth. 

It will be asked how came she there ? 

Not without alarm had she heard Gresh- 
am declare his resolution to ascertain, if 

ible, what had really been the fate of 
little Arthur. 

She proceeded hurriedly, and without a 
moment’s delay, to follow Gresham, and, by 
a small door which was at its back, had con- 
trived to steal, unperceived, into Burford’s 
hut; had made her way to a small room 
which adjoined that common one in which 
Rosalie had found again the son of whom 
she had believed herself for ever bereft, and 
had heard every word of the exciting con- 
versation which there had taken place ; and 
of that also which had been spoken without, 
sufficient had reached her ears, by listen- 
ing at the partly opened window of the 
room in which she had concealed herself, to 
inform her of the arrangement which had 
been made concerning Rosalie’s son. 

And Mistress Camelford was in an agony 
of rage. How feeble, after all, would prove 
her vengeance? Was her own suffering, 
after all, to be the greatest? Was she to 
be a dupe, and at the mercy of those whom 
she had sought to crush? No! The per- 
fect vengeance she long years since had 
contemplated, and had believed achieved, 
she now, at every hazard, would at last ac- 
complish. 

Mistress Camelford quitted the tavern 
unseen, and as stealthily as she had entered 
it, and from the edge of a small copse but 
a short distance from the house, waited and 
watched for the arrival of Adam Burford, 
who, as she soon discovered, was not within 
his hut. 

But Adam Burford might be absent a 
week or more, Augusta knew that; and 
what, in that case, should she do? 

But fortune appeared to favor Mistress 
Camelford, for after having waited about 
about an hour she was able to dart from 
the copse and to confront Adam Burford on 
the road, to upbraid him that Rosalie’s son 
was living; as twelve years before, he had 
suddenly, and in the same way, crossed her 
path, to assure her that the child was 
dead. 

Burford fairly trembled as he thus be- 
held, rising from the earth as it appeared 
to him, his former employer. 

As usually, frightfully he leered; and as 
twelve years before upon the road, his 
oblique eye seemed as though fixed upon 
the bushes by the wayside. 

Mistiess Camelford beckoned him, and he 
limped after her to a spot where it wag cer- 
tain they would not be observed. 

“T have not deceived you,” whined Bur- 








ford, even berore Mistress Vamelford had 
spoken a word to him. “When I gave you 
that certificate I believed the child was 
dead.” 

He had not waited for Augusta to speak, 
because the first glance at her face had told 
him that she knew all. 

“As you know, I have made you power- 
less to injure me,’’ said Mistress Camel- 
ford; “but your fate is certain—your wife 
has told all; and Gresham is not the man 
tos you.” 

“He is returned?” Burford exclaimed, 
in tones made up of terror and of hatred 
together mingled. 

“But,” said Mistress Camelford, signifi- 
cantly, “you might obtain from me a sum 
of money, and an assured flight to a foreign 
land!” 

“The boy shall not a second time escape 
with life,” was Burford’s reply to his em- 
ployer’s ‘ast uttered words. 

“I do not mean that he should die!” 
Augusta said, shudderingly, for she remem- 
bered the many pangs of a terrible remorse 
which had been hers while believing that 
little Arthur was no more. 

Burford leered into Mistress Camelford’s 
face, and recognised that there was no du- 
plicity in the words which she had just 
spoken. 

Mistress Camelford thrust a bank-note 
into her agent’s hand, and said to him : 

« + . 
ps. desire only that the boy should again 


“He shall.” 

“This very night ?——"’ 

Burford leered and nodded. 

. “And for ever !” 

Buriord lecred and nodded as before, 

“And what shall have become of him, I 
alone must know.” 

“You alone!” 

“Stir not from this spot till I am safely 
away!” 

Mistress Camelford thus concluded the 
conference, and set forth on her return to 
Hartley’s mansion—not bv thea hiehwned 
but by a path through the copse,and across 
fields. A very wary, as well as a very 
— woman was Mistress Augusta Camel- 





CHAPTER XV. 
THE CONSEQUENCES OF SIN. 


Miserable, to the three most important 
persons of our story, was the night which 
followed the events related in our last 
chapter. 

Sleepless, and full of painful thought te 
all of them. 

Rosalie’s reflections ended in a determi- 
nation to fly with her boy, leaving behind 
her a letter for Clarence Hartley, which 
should tell him how he had been duped, 
and how she herself had been tortured 
into becoming, as she believed, his 
wife. 

She would, in short, tell him all the 
truth 


But would he credit her revelation ? 

Would he not believe that she had, in 
reality, herself deceived him, as Mistress 
Camelford had so long insisted that she 
should. 

He might credit that she had supposed 
her husband dead, but that would not ab- 
solve her from duplicity. 

As the widow of his friend, the mother of 
Gresham's son, Hartley would have had 
no thought to make her his wife, Rosalie 
now well knew, as at the first she had be- 
lieved. 

Would not, then, the thoughts of Hartley 
accuse her that she had tricked him into 
becoming her husband for the sake only of 
the great wealth which she had known 
that he possessed. 

He would look back, and would find am- 
ple evidence that she had neve: enter- 
tained for him one single spark of 


love. 

Would believe she had not even esteemed 
him, since she had made of him her 
dupe; had made him wretched and 
contemptible in his own eyes; had saeri- 
ficed herself to him for the wealth of which 
he was the master. 

She would tell him of that letter which 
she had written, and which Mistress Camel- 
ford had suppressed, but ,would he have 
faith in that, since it was certain that her 
cousin would deny that such a letter had 
ever existed. 

Whether he would think her guilty, or 
should believe that she had been more 
greatly wronged than he himself, Rosa- 
lie could not know, and would not pause to 
consider. 

Her future—her only care henceforth, 
would be her son, so miraculously restored 
to her ; and she was wildly longing for tae 
hour of his arrival, that she might fly 
with him, far away—beyond the seas, if 
only so she might have hope to be secure 
with him, to feel assured that he would 
not again be wrested from her. 

And Gresham, through the long night, 
had paced his room, lamenting the irrevoca~ 
ble past, and striving to shape out that, 
which would be best for a future, which 
must be hopeless and joyless. 

Should he fly and leave Rosalie still with 
Hartley, and with her son te render her 
almost happy ? 

Notrhis friend had been already morg 
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THE ALBION. 
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than ; and Gresham 
would neither aid in, nor connive at further 
treachery towards him. 

‘And, besides,” reflected Gresham ; “if 

' Rosalie should desire to remain with Hart- 
ley, it would be because she loves him now, 
and long years have obliterated from her 
heart him whose image once reigned there 
supreme and alone !” 

If she could wish to continue with Hart- 
ley, Rosalie had ceased to be an object of 
pity, and would be no longer worthy that 
Gresham should resign to her their son, since 
he would not be at all needed for her hap- 
piness. 

And Gresham looked to Arthur for all 
the consolation that now, on earth, could 
come to him. 

And more torturing than to either of 
these, had been the past night to Mistress 
Camelford. 

On no account, must she quit Rosalie 
now ; must be near to direct, and to behold 
and gloat over the effects which would be 
produced by the completicn, at last, of her 
terrible revenge. 

Mistress Camelford had eagerly ac- 
cepted the invitation which Hartley had 
iven her, to remain for some time at his 
jouse, and 
cousin. 

But even for Mistress Camelford’s iron 
nature, the events of the last four-and- 
twenty hours had been too overpower. 
in 


to be the companion of her 


Z- 

Her brain, constantly, for so many years, 
strained to its utmost tension; her heart 
seething incessantly with the evil passions 
it was nourishing ; her wiry frame, as we 
have seen, had already bent beneath the 
struggle, and soon was to be entirely 
broken. 

Her conscience would speak, admonish it 
how she might to silence. 

Brooding on what she had accomplished 
—reflecting darkly through the past night 
on that which yet she had to do, striving to 
stifle the still small voice which never 
ceased repeating to her that already she 
has done too much,—the morning found 
her ill in mind and body both, writhing and 
prostrate, a prey to an increasing fever 
which was consuming her. 

Arthur Gresham had again arrived at 
Hartley’s mansion, but had not sought— 
had, indeed, avoided an inteview with its 
owner ; he had not courage again to play 
the hypocrite with the man who had been 
his earliest, and for long his only friend. 

Gresham felt that if they met again, he 
should disclose all, and that must not be— 
at least, till he had seen, and had ascer- 
tained perfectly from Rosalie what were her 
wishes and intentions. 

First, too, he must see again his son; and 
it might be that he would find himself 
justified in taking the boy with him on 

t journey to a distant land on which he 
had resolved. 

And so mg eS Steen had met 
again—were alone, and gazing on, with- 
out daring to approach each other. 

It might have heen supposed from the 

reserve that each displayed, that they 
were strangers to each other, and had never 
before encountered, but that both were 
greatly agitated — both were trem- 
bling. 
Scarce a word had been exchanged be- 
tween these two unhappy beings, when 
Mistress Camelford, with haggard eye, a 
death-like pallor overspreading her sunken, 
deeply furrowed, cheeks,—tottered slowly 
and painfully into the room, sustained by 
her waiting-woman, Laura Hutchinson, on 
whom she heavily leaned, and without 
whose assistance she had been unable for a 
a? moment to uphold herself upon her 
eet. 

Heavily she sank into a chair, and cast 
her head back, and closed her eyes, and 
oo ~~ death itself. 

y her short thick breathin ve 
token to those who looked upon A that 
she was living still. 

Seized with illness where little compas- 
sion or attention might be hoped “or, 
Mistress Camelford had determined to 
return without delay to her own 


home. 
~ TO BE CONTINUED. ——_e 





' Asad incident occurred at the funeral 
of a young girl near Berlin the other day. 
Her mother an old woman of sixty, who 
was standing on the edge of the grave 
with head bowed down with grief, sud- 
denly uttereda piercing shriek and fell 
headlong into the open pit. She was 
raised at once bat life had fled, 





The General Assembly of Ohio at its 
session last winter made a law that no 
surgeon, physician or other person shall 
administer any anesthetic toa patient ex- 
cept in the presence of a third party of 
asound mind and over fifteen years of 
age, who shall remain present during all 
the operations performed upon the 
patient under the influence of sych an- 
esthetic. 


A FRENCH CRITIC ON AMERICAN 
LIVING, 


The defects I have pointed out in your 
hotel management suggest their own 
eure. And to the careful consideration 
of your people I would submit the follow- 
ing observations: In the first place, your 
breakfast is a mistake. Usually, immedi- 
ately from your beds, you partake of a 
heavy meal of steaks or chops, garnished 
with potatoes, followed by three or four 
eggs, and surmounted by hot rolls and 
buckwheat cakes. The digestive organs 
even of a healthy person are not now ina 
condition to receive such a meal; not till 
two or three hours after one has awakened 
do they recover from the apathy which 
sleep produces. In France, Germany, 
Italy, in civilized countries in the East, 
throughout the West Indies, among the 
English, Spanish and French Creoles, this 
law of our nature is recognized and re- 
spected. You may be less prejudiced 
against my suggestions if I furnish you 
with illustrations from a colony of Anglo- 
Saxon origin instead of French. Let me 
submit the mode of living among the 
white inhabitants of Barbadoes, which is 
similar to that in most of the Antilles, 
On rising, acup of coffee and biscuit (the 
equivalent to the cafe aw laitand roll of 
the French and Italian), then a bath ; then 
the males of the family proceed to their 
places of business, usually about 7 A. M. 
and at this hour professionals, merchants, 
and bankers may be found at their offices ; 
at about 10 A. M. a large portion of their 
duties for the day are performed. The 
letters are read and answered. So much 
responsibility is removed from their minds 
that they are now in a fit condition to 
digest a substantial meal. They now re- 
turn to their homes for breakfast, when 
they partake of fish and chop, accom- 
panied with the inevitable rice, and fol- 
lowed by fruit, the whole washed down by 
claret or bitter ale, and a cup of coffee or 
‘tea after the meal. The next and last meal 
for the day is dinner. ‘This is usually 
taken between 5 and 7. And if possible 
this meal should be taken after the day’s 
work is over. You will eventually become 
a nation of dyspeptics if your men of 
business will persist in dining in the midst 
of their hours of business, and refuse 
themselves sufficient time to masticate 
end digest what they eat.—-The Galaxy. 





CuurcH Acovustics.—Though modern 
church architecture is constructed on 
acoustic principles, it frequently happens 
that the voice of the speaker is lost. Es- 
pecially is this the case when the building 
has numerous subdivisions, such as of 
vaults, aisles, and chapels. In many of 
such larger edifices, the use of sounding 
boards, back and above the pulpit becomes 
necessary. The American Architect and 
Building News gives a brief notice of such 
constructions. It explains that in addi- 
tion to peculiarities of form, which must 
be adapted to the configuration of the 
building, such screens should have acer 
tain solidity of construction. It is not re- 
quired that sounding boards should have 
avibratory influence, which would be the 
case if they were made of thin wood, but 
that, being built solid andof heavy oak, 
they should have the power of reflecting 
sound. Mention is made of such a defec~ 
tive sound board, due to afirm of piano 
makers, the wood employed being such as 
was used inthe construction of their in- 
struments. This instead of reflecting the 
sound asit was intended todo, and asa 
heavier wood would have done, absorbed 
the sound into its own mass, and vibrated 
with the air. 








A military coat made by the late Presi- 
dent Johnson while he was working at his 
trade as a tailor has been presented to 
the Historical Society of Tennessee. It 
isin a good state of preservation, and it 
is said to show excellent skill, taste and 
workmanship. After Mr. Johnson be- 
came Governor of Tennessee he commis- 





for whom the coat was made, 


sioned as a Circuit Judge the customer 





CORNISH SARDINES, 


“Are pilchards sardines?” is a question 
which we are told has now been answered 
in the affirmative. But there is another 
method of determining the point, more 
homely, but not less accurate than that of 
comparing anatomic structure, in the ap- 
plication of an old proverb, “the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating,” and the 
identity of pilchard and sardine may be 
proved in that way too. In an article in 
October, 1875, we mentioned that a com- 
pany had been formed at Falmouth, under 
the name of the “Cornish Sardine Com- 
pany, Limited,” for the purpose of pre- 
serving pilchards in oil, after the eame 
process as that adopted with the French 
sardines. This company seems to be 
thriving. The fish are selected according 
to size, the smaller ones being put into 
tins holding eighteen ounces, and labeled 
“Cornish Sardines,” while the larger ones 
are called “Pilchards in Oil,” and packed 
in tins of twenty-two ounces. The result 
is adelicacy which we are told cannot be 
distinguished from the “sardines” im- 
ported from France, thus practically prov- 
ing the identity of the two differently- 
named fish. The importance of this in- 
dustry in a commercial sense is likely to 
be enormous. Pilchards are found in vast 
numbers every year off the coast of Corn- 
wall; but beyond a quantity annually 
sent to Italy, after being salted and 
pressed, and rendered unpalatable to all 
but fasting penitents in theseason of Lent, 
and asmall proportion preserved in vine- 
gar by the Cornish villagers for use during 
the winter months, very few of these nat- 
urally delicious fish have been added to 
the food supplies of the world. Large 
numbers are used for manure, and others 
are pressed for the sake of the oil they 





produce, but otherwise they have been 
little esteemed. The fish deteriorate so 
quickly after capture that they cannot be 
sold fresh even in English markets, but 
the method of preserving them in tins 
adopted by the above company enables 
them to be now brought within the reach 
of all, With the present high prices of 
meat and fish, such a means of adding to 
our food-supplies ought to be welcomed, 
and as a British production the “Cornish | 
Sardines” and “Pilchards in Oil” will 
sooner or later occupy a high place in the 
estimation of the British public. At any 
rate the pilchard is at last in a fair way of 
overcoming the prejudice against it which 
has hitherto unfortunately existed.— 
Chambers’s Journal. 





John Hancock—the John—was only 
thirty-nine years old when he signed the 
Declaration of Indepedence, and the ave- 
rage age of the signers was about forty- 
five. The oldest member was Benjamin 
Franklin, seventy, and Thomas Lynch, 
Jr., and Edward Rutledge (both of South 
Carolina) were only twenty-seven. Two 
of the signers were born in England, two 
in Ireland, two in Scotland, one in Wales, 
and the rest in the colonies. 


ps” 


The Scotch are still compelled to keep 
up the old custom of proclaiming banns 
of marriage, the bill proposing to substi- 
tute a notice published by the registrar 
of the district having been refused a 
second reading. 





There is a convict in the Virginia peni- 
tentiary serving out a sentence of 
two years for the crime of stealing an 
orange. 


The £200 syear for the poet laureate 
of England is reality, but the “pipe of 
Sherry” was done away with in Southey’s 
time. 

Daring the first quarter of 1875, the 
number of horses killed in Paris for 
meat was 1,821; in 1876 it was 2,370, an in- 
crease of 549. 


Russia, who recast her guns a few 
years ago, has determined to melt them 
all down and introduce the new Prussian 
cannon, 





MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE, 


Thereis nothing with which the outer 
world has so little to do as a man's 
marriage, and yet there is nothing about 
which it concerns itself so very much. 
Every one thinks himself or herself en- 
titled to sit in judgment upon the suita- 
bleness of a matrimonial match, espec- 
ially in aristocratic circles where birth 
and fortune are in question. Thus it 
was a disappointment to the blood royal 
that the Duke of Cambridge didnot mar- 
ry a German princess, and it is a sore sub- 
ject with the Queen’s sons that their sis- 
ter Louise should have married a marquis, 
Lord Lorne is terribly snubbed by the 
lot. The Prince of Teck, who married 
the Princess Mary of Cambridge, like- 
wise is a source of trouble; for being a 
handsome fellow, he is liable to allure- 
ments which disturb conjugal felicity. 
Prince Christian, who has married an- 
other of the Queen’s daughters, is re- 
garded as a questionable character, be- 
cause he had previously contracted a 
morganatic marriage; and the Duke of 
Edinburgh is “bothered intirely’’ on ac. 
count of the rank of his wife, who, as 
the daughter of an Emperor, is a stickler 
for precedence at court. The Prince of 
Wales is very happily married, but he 
had some narrow escapes of being led 
into immoral and illegal connections. 
When in America he was so much taken 
with the beauty of the fair Columbians 
with whom he danced at Boston and New 
York, that it was expected he would 
have proposed a matrimonial alliance 
with one of the fairest. It was argued 
that, on the grounds of equality, there 
could be no obstacle, inasmuch as the 
Presidency of the Républic was the 
heritage of every native-born American; 
and when the Duke of Newcastle orGen, 
Bruce, under whose tutelage the Prince 
came to the United States, laughingly 
hinted at the possibility of his Royal 
Highness connecting the crown of Eng- 
land with a family at the White House, 
The Prince aswered, “I should have no 
objection politically to such an an alli- 
ance if the lady’s father were to continue 
President during his lifetime; but there 
is no guarantee that a ‘feller’ who is a 
ruler of millions to-day may not drop 
down to the soap-boiler’s line to-mor- 
row.”—The Galaxy. 

re 
HAUNTED, 





Apropos of the subject of hallucina- 
tions, Upcott, the well known autograph 
collector, was haunted for months be- 
fore his death by a strange apparition. 
after closing his eyes for a little time, 
and especially after sleeping, the figures 
thirty-six formed themselves before his 
sight, horribly luminous. ‘The refresh- 
ing doze after dinner which old men 
love, became a subject of daily alarm 
under this hallucination, There isnoth- 
ing very dreadful in number thirty-six, 
considered from an abstract point of 
view, but Upcott’s friends tell with 
what horror he awoke, eyes staring 
and mouth dropped, to see upon the 
wall those awful figures blazing. The 
best doctors available in London or the 
North sought means to overcome this 
extraordinary disease, but quite unsuc- 
cessfully. It remained with him to the 
last. Upcott tried vainly to recollect 
any event or connection of thought 
which might have stamped the figures 
thirty-six upon his brain. The doctors 
gave him up, and, as Ihave said, he never 
recovered from the delusion. It seems 
likely that some blood-vessels of the eye, 
roused to activity by ill-health, and dis- 
tended by sleep, may have taken the 
form which a fantastic imagination 
thus interpreted. 





The oil region of Pennsylvania has 
dropped out of general notice, but that 
business there is steadily prosecuted is 
shown by the fact that 190 wells were 
bored in June. The average daily yield 
of these new wells was about fourteen 
barrels apiece, and twenty-seven were 
completely dry. 
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THE ALBION. 





__ OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, — 








INSURANCE, 





EDUCATION, 


EDUCATION. 





ANCHOR LINE. 


U. S. MA IL Ss TE. 1 MSHTPS. 


New York and Glasgow. 











FTHTOP'A.. coos ceerercee Saturday, Aug. 12, at 10 4. M, 


VICTORIA.. 
BOLIVLs.. 
ALSATIA ..... ---Saturday, Sep’. 2, at 5 P. 


New York and London. 
Pe eee Gatun day, Aug. 1°, at 1 A.M, 
coeee eeeeee. Saturdiy, Aug. 26, at 11 A. M_ 
UTOPIA.....000--+-00+-+ Saturday, Sept. 2, at 2 P.M’ 
BROABALEA cconnceesee:d Saturday, Sept. .6, at2 P.M 

Anchor Line piers, 20 and 
NEW YORK 10 GLASGOW, Li 
OW LONDONDER 
Cabins, 365, to $80, according to accommodations. 

Excursion tickets on favorable terms. 

Steerage, #28 currency ; intermediate, $35 curnency, 


..- Saturday, Aug 19, at 3 P.M 














b 
VERPOOL, LONDON 
RRY. 


GS Drafts issued for any amount at current rates. 





HENDE®SON BROTHERS, Agente, 7 Bowling Green. 








EsvaBLisHep 840. 


The Briti-h and N. A, R, M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIV FRPOUL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Marbor. 
Three Se‘lings every week—From New York very 
Wednesday and satarday. From Koston every ‘luesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
BROM LIVERPOCL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON, 


By Steamers not Carsying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Becond U ass, £15. F 

By S*eomere Carrving Steerage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 
18 Guincas, according te accom nodation, 

FROW M2 FoR OX BESTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First Class, $40, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 

Recurn Tickete c« favorible terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 

Stecrage, at lowest - ater. 

Bteerage tickets frors Liverpool and Queenstown and 

1 Os 2Uro} é€, at Lowest rates. 

Through Walls of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Aniwerp, and other ports on the Continent and 
or Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Howling Green, N. Y. 

For Steerage pssage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


N.Y 
ing, CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 


REMITTANCES 

To Great Britain and Ireland. 

TAPSCOTTDS 
Emigration and Foreign Exchange 

OFFICE 

86 30UTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
an LIVEPPUOL, and DRAFIS for £1 Sterling and up- 


wards, available in all partsof ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
BOOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest Rares, by 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, NEW YORK, 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 


This Comp iny tak 2s the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold; on eaca of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 
gors the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoi! .ce and HEADLANDs. 














Tons. Tons. 
BPATN.....++ ..4371 CANADA... 4276 
EGYPT...... 5089 GREECE .. 4310 
ITALY, 4340 THE QUEEN,,....4470 
DRANMOBeccc.ccc. 000028878 BNGLAND....cccc 3441 
HOLLAND .ceeeeeee 3347 HELVETIA ....cce. 3970 
DENMARK ....-000-00+! S734 BRIM cccccccccccccs 4040 


One of the above steamers will leave New York every 
We inessy, Liverpool every Wedvesday, Queenstown 
every Cnursiay, and fortnightly to London direct from 
New York. 

Cabin passage to Liverpool...c..seeceeeescees $70 and $30 

Prepeid Cabin parsage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to wiverpoe! and return at lowest rates. 

Bteerage passage at greatly :educed prices. 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Carditt, 
B-stol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Autwerp. Rotterdam, GotLenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


hagen. : 

“fhe Steamships of this line are full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the portof New 
York. ‘They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, stlording every convenience for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
fort, with coonomy. 

For further particulars apvly at the Company’s office, 

. W. J. HURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


=e a — 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 18523 
EVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE 
ts Publisned Every Saturday by 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Soutt Wiliam Street, NEW YORK CIT) 
VAVE DOLLARS PER 4 NNUM in Advance 








*. ‘Saturday, Aug. 26 at 10 A. M. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ONGAN'ZED, 1842, 





[INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
Intanp Navication Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 





{ts Assets for the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
the assured, and are divided annually, 





upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which aie 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D, JONES, President. 

OUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BROADWAY, -v. 


Corner of Cedar Street. 


Y 





NIW YORK, January 20th, 187€ 


fairs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Sectien 12 of its Charter ; 


Outetandi Pp, 





g Jarl, 
1875..000+ secceces evccccere ee $88,973 19 
Premiums received from Jan. 1 

808,217 67 


to Dec. 31, 1875, inclusive... 
Tota ‘amount of Marine Premiums.... 





This Company has issued no Policies, ex 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
No risks have been taken upon HULté 
OF VESSELS. 
Premiums murked off as earned during the 
Period a8 AlOVE..ccreccceceee sereeesereens 
Paid for Losses, Expenses, and 
Rebates, less Savings, &c., 
during the same period.......$701,382 50 
Keturn Premiums.... $64,671 08 


THE COMPANY HAS THE FOLLOWING ASSETS 


Cash in Bank.oc.+.ccccscccseces $59 139 23 
United States and other stocks...482,267 50 
Loans on Stocks, drawing interest176,250 00 





$819,337 10 


—ee 717 656 70 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivaple....... 56,008 Ov 
Subscription Notesin Advanceot Premiums _— 126,646 00 
_ | Reimsurance and Claims due the Company, 
estimated Aticce cocvee. cocscccseccsees 72,078 


Total Assets.coe socercccceceseoecsccss $1,002,391 00 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Ce- 
tificates of Profits will be paid to the holders thereof, on 
their lega! representatives, on and after TUESDAY, tLe 
Ist day of February next. 

A dividend in Scrip of TEN PER CENT. is declareé 
on the amount of Earned Premiums tor the year ending 
December 31st, 1875, which may be ertitled to partict- 





pate, certificates for which will be issued on and atte 
fUESDAY, the 4th day of April next. 


By order of the Board 


IRUSIEES: 4 


THOS. B MERRICK, 
WILLIAM A. LLALL, 
GEORGE A. MEYER, 
WALTER H,. LEWIS, 
GEORGE W. SMITU 


JOEN K. MYERS, 
H.B, CLAFLIN, 

G. D. H. GILLESPIE, 
A. S. BARNES, 

JOUN A, BARTOW, 
FRANCIS MORAN, 
JAMES R. TAYLOR; 
ADAM T. BRUCE, 
\LBER 


T B. STRANGE, LEVI M.B 
A. AUGUSTUS Low RICHARD P. BRUFF, 
PRANCIS PAYSON, FRANKLIN EDSON, 
JEHIAL READ, STEPHEN L. MERCHAN 


rHEO. W. MORRIS, JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 
THOMAS HALE, TOWYSEND DAVIS. 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
TIOMAS HALE, Vice-President. 


MANHATTANVILLE, N. Y City. 


This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
iear the Central Park. The plan of in- 
struction unites every advantage, which 
‘un contribute to an education at once 
olid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the Freneh language. 

Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 

Scholastic duties are resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 








Bishop Hellmuth Colleges! 
LONDON. Ont., Canada, 


fd the IIGHNEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS- 
rlAN EDUCATION, to the sons «rd daughters of gentle- 
nen, at VERY MODERATE CHARGES, ‘The Colleges are one 
nile apart, and are both supplied? with an able staff ot 
European and experienced resident teachers, Distance 
rom the Falls of Niagara, four hours by rail, 

President and Founder—The Right Rev. I. HELL- 
MUTH, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop ot Huron. 

Hellmuth College (Boys).-Ukav Masrer: Rev. A. 
SWEATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Camb. 
3e 





Micteath Ladies’ College. —Prixcirat ¢ 
DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridze. 
For partizulars apply te the Principals 
respectively, The next term COMMENCES 
Szrremner Ist. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square, N.Y.City. 
(Location delightful and easy of access.) 
DR. GEO. W. CLARKE, Principal, 
prepares pupils of all ages for business or 
college. 

Thirty-first year begias September 
13th, 1876. 

Circulars at Bookstores and at the In- 


Rev. H. F, 











stitute. 


eer of the Sacred Heart, 


NOTRE DAME of Maryland, 
Collegiate Institute for YOUNG 
LADIES, 


Near GOVANSTOWN, Baltimore County, Md., 
Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre 


Dame. 


This Institution is most desirably lo- 
cated, three miles north of Baltimore, and 
IS PROVIDED WITH EVERY ACCESSORY for 
health and comfort. The system of edu- 
cation pursued, is designed to ‘develop the 
mental, moral and physical powers of the 
pupils—to make them REFINED, ACCOM 
PLISHED and USEFUL members of society 
In the regular course, including the Ger- 
man and French languages, the number of 
pup:ls ts Zimited to one hundred and forty. 
Partor Boarpers, or young ladies 
who desire private apartments—the num- 
ber is limited to fourteen. 

Younc Lapies, whose heakh requires 
special privileces, can be accommodated 
at a first-class country residence, on the 
grounds, provided fifteen positive applica- 
tions are made before the 25th day of 


ugust. Educational advantages are the 
ssme for all. For particulars send for 
Catalogue, 





CHARLIER INSTITUTE, 


Central Park and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 


Lessons resumed ou TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14th, 
from 9 to 1, and on September 20th from 9 to 3. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN of Seven to Twenty. College, Business, 
West Point, Annapolis, Scientific Schools; French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Twenty eachers. 
MA uilding —. = for location, pn ee in- 
rior arrang rge gy ium, fire-proof stairs, 
&c. Prospectus seut on application. , 

PROF. CHARLIER, Director. 








SPEAK IN SEASON ! 
fhe next Year begins Se;tember 15, 1876. 


FERRY HALL, Laks Forest, IIL, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature; in a 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions to Young Ladies seeking an educa- 
tion. EDWARD P. WESTON. 


SELECT BOARDING SCHCCL 








Hopewell, Mercer Co., N. J. 
Fall Term commences September 9th, 
1876. Location unsurpassed for health 
and beauty. Daily trains to New York 
and Philadelphia, by Mercer and Somer- 


$897,190 80} get Railroad. Terms for Board and Tui- 


tion in Literary and Scientific Department, 
Music, French and Drawing, $250 per 
year. Address 

MISS E. II. BOGGS, Principal. 


PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER,N. Y.: 

For Twenty Boys. For circulars address 
O. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Principal. 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 


SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 


First Session begins September Ist, 

1876. A full Classical and Commercial 

Course, with special attention to English. 

For Terms, &c., apply to 

Rr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 
President 


SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and Young Mon, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 
$160 pays for board, tuition fuel, 
light, &e., &e., for Twenty Weeks, in this 
well-known institution. Advantages su 
perior. Number limited. Send for eata- 
logue,to T. G. SCHRLVER, A. M. 

{=" Opens on September 14th, 1876. 














Archdiocese of New York. 


VT T9CY 1 al , 
FORDHAM, NEW YORK. 

The College offers every facility for s 

Classical and Commercial Education, 
Studies will be resumed on WeEpnes- 

DAY, SEPTEMSEK 6th, 1876. 

I'xeus: Board and Tuition, per year, 

$300. 





























| Wisovcuny Pows t, Secretary, 











|" B, W. @OCKELN 8, 





For furth>r particulars arp iy to 
. Presidont, 


Pennsylvania Female College, 
PITTSBURGH East End, Penn. 


JoLLEGE Course embraces all the de- 
partments of higher education. GovERN- 
MENT is that of a refined Christian home. 
Location, three anda half miles from the 
heart of the city. Free from dust and 
smoke, easy of access, and unsurpassed 
for beauty of scenery. Session opens 
September 18th. For catalogues apply 
early to Rev. THOMAS C. STRONG, 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE A¥-| {QOPEWELL Young Ladies’ Seminary, D. D., President. 





MILTON-ON-HUDSON, NY. 
ReEckEIvEs A FEW LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE THE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
HOME. Tuition of a high order pro 
vided. Best of reference given in New 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 

Box 80. Milton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


RYE SEMINARY.RYE N.Y. 


Not session will commence September 13th, 1875, For 
particulars apply to the Principal, Mrs. 8, J. LIFE. 


Young Ladies’ 
Boarding and Dav School! 
STAMFORD, CT., 

Mrs. C. E. RICHARDSON, Prineipal. 
This old-established School re-opens ou 

September 22nd, 1876. 

The best advantages offered for thorough 

instruction in EnGuisa, Frencu and Gzr- 

uaN. Superior as a Home School. 

(~ Circulars sent on application. 


SAVINCS BANKS’ DIVIDENDS, 


SIXPENNY 
SAVINGS BANK, 


(ESTABLISHED 1853), 


CORNER OF 




















‘|Broadway & Astor Place. 


FORTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


THE TRUSTEES hare ordered a Dividerd on deposits 
entitled thereto, at the rate of FIV PER CENI, per 
annum on aii sums up to and including $5,000, jayabie 
on and after August 15th. 

Interest not called for, will be credited as principal 
and will draw iuterest a« a deposit. 

MONEY DEPOSITED on or before August 10th 
will draw interest from tne Ist of that montk 


5 cents to $5,000 received on deposit. 
Bank open daily from 10 A.M. to 8 P. M. 


WM. MILES, President, 
A. C, Cotims, Secretary. ; 
E. G. Matvain, Assistant-Seoretary. 
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